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tH Mr. Hughes Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hoover Secretary of 
Commerce, and Mr. Wallace Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, three outstand- 
ing figures that have been made the 
object of formidable opposition will 
be included in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Hoover’s acceptance is still doubtful 
as we go to press, but there is no 
doubt of Mr. Harding’s earnest d<- 
sire for it. Not only because of the 
eminent fitness of these three men, 
but because of the hostility which the 
prospect of their selection has evoked, 
and especially the extreme aversion 
to Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover en- 
tertained by certain powerful Repub- 
lican leaders, the time has come when 
one may regard the charge that Mr. 
Harding was a mere puppet in the 
hands of the “Senatorial clique” as 
definitely disproved. For the rest, 
the Cabinet (as tentatively, but al- 
most finally, announced) while not 
of extraordinary quality, may, we be- 
lieve, be pronounced as, on the whole, 
coming up to a very fair standard. 


O Mr. Hoover there is presented 
the rare problem of determining 
whether the service he could render 
in the Cabinet would be as great a 
benefit to our country and to the 
world as that which he might achieve 
untrammeled by public office. It is 
not wholly without hesitation, yet 
with a great deal of confidence, that 
we venture to say that his acceptance 
of a seat in the Cabinet would yield 
far greater results than would his 
personal activities outside it, wonder- 
ful though the fruits of the latter 
have been and would be. For at this 
moment the stamping upon the na- 
tional Administration of a character 
of greatness and strength is the chief 
need not only of our country but of 
the world. As Secretary of Com- 
merce Mr. Hoover would be in a po- 
sition to instil into the councils of the 
nation ideas of helpful policy in world 
restoration transcending the ordinary 
limits of the function of that post; 
and the mere name of Hoover as 
part of the American Government 
would in itself carry a message of 
hope and courage to the waiting peo- 
ples of the suffering and distracted 
Old World. We can not but hope 
that he will feel the call; and if he 
does, we are quite certain that no 
thought of his own personal prefer- 
ence or interest will interfere with 
his following it. 


HE one selection which has been 
made the subject of severe 
criticism is that of Mr. Daugherty 
for Attorney General. It is gener- 
ally felt that in recognizing in some 
signal way his personal obligation to 
Mr. Daugherty, Mr. Harding has 
done no more than what is human 
and proper. But it is not claimed by 
any one that, apart from this person- 
al obligation, Mr. Daugherty could 
have been thought of for the head- 


ship of the Department of Justice; 
and that is an office in which com- 
mand of public confidence, based 
upon conspicuously demonstrated 
fitness, should be regarded as an 
absolutely essential requirement. As 
evidence of the friendly and helpful 
spirit now manifested toward Mr. 
Harding by those who most bitterly 
opposed him during the campaign, it 
is pleasant to note this expression 
from the editorial comment on the 
appointment made by the New York 
Evening Post: 

Mr. Daugherty now has a great opportunity 

the opportunity of vindicating his choice. 
There is always a chance that an official may 
do better than his record would justify people 
in assuming. The country will be quick to 


show its satisfaction over any indication that 
Mr. Daugherty means to follow this course. 


MERICAN isolation really ended 

some time ago, but it is only since 
our participation in the World War 
that we have come to realize that-we 
can no longer hold aloof from the 
world’s affairs, and that our interna- 
tional relationships constitute a sub- 
ject worthy of the attention of our 
best minds. With this has also come 
a realization that the present organ- 
ization of our State Department and 
diplomatic and consular service in- 
adequately responds to the new de- 
mands. Among noteworthy recent 
articles on the subject is one entitled, 
“Your Move, Mr. Harding,” by Hon. 
Maurice Francis Egan, which ap- 
peared in Collier’s of February 5. 
Mr. Egan’s high standing and long 
experience in diplomacy give particu- 
lar force to his constructive criticism. | 
While noting the failure in the time 
of crisis, at the outbreak of the war, 
of many of the professional diplo- 
mats of Europe, and the striking suc- 
cess, under similar circumstances, 
of ‘many American representatives, 
chosen without regard to previous 
diplomatic training, but possessing 
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common sense and executive ability, 
Mr. Egan nevertheless makes it clear 
that this was due rather to the excep- 
tional conditions which in many in- 
stances cut representatives loose 
from the trammels of their directing 
ministries and threw them upon their 
own responsibility. He feels that 
this only emphasizes the more the 
necessity of having well-trained men 
in the American diplomatic service, 
and he wisely lays stress upon the 
importance of having these men well- 
bred and tactful, as well as thor- 
oughly grounded in the routine of 
diplomatic procedure. 


IKE most of those who have writ- 
ten on the subject, Mr. Egan de- 
votes almost his entire attention to 
the matter of our foreign service and 
its personnel. But improvements in 
this direction, important as they are, 
will be of little avail unless there is a 
thorough reorganization of the De- 
partment of State, to make of that 
body an efficient guiding and direct- 
ing force, for which our diplomatic 
representatives shall be the sensitive 
eyes and ears all over the world, and 
which, collecting and coérdinating ac- 
curate and pertinent information, 
shall be able to deduce wise and con- 
sistent policies. As it now stands, 
the State Department is a clumsy and 
inefficient institution, under-manned 
and not properly coérdinated. On the 
one hand, there is wasteful duplica- 
tion of effort, while on the other, 
masses of valuable information accu- 
mulate in its files unused. Although 
not underestimating the importance 
of the personnel of the service, and 
what may be accomplished by doing 
away with the custom of regarding 
diplomatic appointments as political 
plums and as rewards for campaign 
contributions, we feel that it is even 
more important to have behind that 
service a department efficiently or- 
ganized on modern lines, capable of 
formulating and carrying out, on the 
basis of sound information and en- 
lightened national interest, harmo- 
nious policies. Mr. Hughes, bringing 
to his office a keen practical mind, 
unhampered by traditions of diplo- 
matic routine, is in a singularly fa- 
vorable position to work out the 
necessary reforms. 


HERE is no doubt that President 
Wilson insisted at Versailles that 
Yap should be internationalized; and 
scarcely less doubt that, when he con- 
sented to the transfer of the Caro- 
line Islands to Japan under a Class C 
mandate, he considered it understood 
that he made a reservation (howbeit 
oral) as to Yap. We have not seen 
all the exhibits in the case; but ap- 
parently Japan is pretending to ig- 
nore President Wilson’s reservation 
as merely oral and hence not bind- 
ing; and apparently Britain is back- 
ing Japan. If so, Japan’s behavior 
is pettifogging, and Britain’s is neith- 
er dignified nor wise. As a matter 
of fact, whatever was or was not said 
or done at Versailles, it is obvious 
that Yap ought to be international- 
ized, and it is equally obvious that it 
is going to be _ internationalized. 
Japan seems to be using her techni- 
cal advantage to extort concessions 
elsewhere. We should like to see all 
the exhibits. Yap of all places should 
be truly international; the name is 
happily suggestive of international 
relations. 


1 ees Germans in their usual style 

(will they never cease to regard 
other people as woodcocks?) are in- 
sinuating separately to British and 
Americans reasons why they should 
keep up the mad race for naval su- 
periority. For, they urge, we are 
bound to come to blows. Admiral 
von Tirpitz is especially generous 
with his advice to us. “ ’Ware Eng- 
land,” says he; “she is only sham- 
ming.” He craftily irritates our 
pride by intimating that Britain is 
truly mistress of the seas and intends 
to remain so. “England,” he tells us 
in substance, “‘is deceitful, selfish, dis- 
honorable, as ever. Despite her pro- 
fessions, she will join Japan against 
America if she sees her interest in 
such perfidy. America is now in the 
same situation with reference to Eng- 
land as Germany was before the 
Great War. England has destroyed 
her chief naval rivals one after an- 


other. She has just destroyed Ger- 
many. It will be America’s turn 
next. Ergo, go on building. And 


battleships above all. Don’t believe 
the British talk about the obsolesc- 
ence of the battleship. That is merely 





a clever trick to dissuade you from 
building.’”—Thank you, Admiral, 
The American Congress seems to 
agree with you—or to think it “good 
politics” to seem to agree with you, 


Ww* quote without comment the 

following from a recent report 
of the General Board of the Navy, as 
proof of the extraordinary logical 
powers of those gentlemen: 

The value and importance of submarines, air- 
craft and high explosives, are admitted, and 
the committee recommends that the scientific 
study and development of all of these means of 
naval warfare be actively continued. Depth 
bombs, mines, aerial torpedoes, and_highi-ex- 
plosive shells fired from great guns, whether 
of the howitzer or other types, are all im- 
portant agencies of attack and defense at sea, 
and intensive study of their potential uses 
should be continued with a view of utilizing 
them to the greatest possible advantage. s 

If we assume, however, a naval power armed 
with all these devices, and with destroyers and 
swift light cruisers, but with no_ battleships 
or battlecruisers—and an enemy power equipped 
with all these and with battleships and_ battle 
cruisers in addition—there can be no doubt 
that in any conflict the power equipped with 
capital ships would be victorious over its enemy 
not so equipped. The rival forces of light 
craft, whether on or below the surface or 
in the air, would neutralize each other, leaving 
the power which possessed the heavy ships, 
armed with great guns, in undisputed control 
of the sea. 


NTERESTING news is reported 
from Persia. Teheran, the capi- 
tal, was occupied on Sunday night 
by 2500 Cossacks under command of 
the Persian General Reza Khan. No 
resistance was offered, the recently 
appointed Government was deposed, 
and negotiations were begun between 
Reza Khan and the Shah for the for- 
mation of a new Cabinet. What 
these happenings portend we do not 
pretend to know. But this much 
may safely be stated: that Bolshevist 
intriguers had no hand in them. It 
has been part of the Moscow propa- 
ganda to circulate rumors of the 
Shah’s abdication, and if Reza Khan 
were an agent of the Soviet Govern- 
ment he would at once have forced 
that dummy of Great Britain to turn 
the rumor into fact. What we know 
of these Persian Cossacks confirms, 
moreover, the likelihood of a pro- 
British move. Late in October of 
last year the Persian Cabinet re- 
signed because the British Minister 
refused to contribute further to the 
maintenance of the wholly inefficient 
Cossack troops at Teheran. A reor- 
ganization of the division was there- 
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upon effected, involving the replace- 
ment of the Cossack commander 
Starosselsky by a Persian general, 
who was to be assisted by British of- 
ficers. The Shah desires ratification 
of the Anglo-Persian agreement, and 
Reza Khan may prove to be the man 
to help him to his wish. 


To treaty of Sevres will not be re- 

vised. That term, we are told, is 
to be carefully avoided, as revision of 
one treaty would impair the solidity 
and permanence of others. The 
treaty of Sévres will only be adjusted. 
The niceties of diplomatic parlance 
are a decisive factor in the solving of 
international difficulties. It is the 
Germans, of course, who are the first 
to be hoodwinked by this linguistic 
device. Adjustment is the term by 
which the London proceedings are to 
be reported to Berlin, lest the other 
name should seem to justify imperti- 
nent German demands. Adjustment, 
again, accurately translated by its 
Greek equivalent, will serve to soothe 
Hellenic fears of a revision, and Re- 
vision, in Turkish rendering, is set 
apart for export to Constantinople 
and Angora. Thus a simple trick of 
metonymy will check impertinence, 
placate anxieties, and soften resent- 
ment. One wonders why Europe is 
not yet pacified, seeing the ease with 
which diplomacy works its wonders. 


ARTISANS of the ex-Kaiser have 

tried to prevent the publication of 
the third volume of Bismarck’s “Ge- 
danken und Erinnerungen” by plead- 
ing that the exile of Doorn retained 
the copyright of the letters which he, 
as Crown-Prince and Emperor, had 
written to the Iron Chancellor. The 
attempt has fortunately failed, and 
the world will soon be told the secret 
history of the early phases of that 
career which has ended in its own 
and all Europe’s disaster. The en- 
deavor to lay an embargo on these 
documents was a preposterous insist- 
ence on the right of an individual 
who, by his supreme disregard of the 
world’s right to peace, has lost all 
claim to its respect for his private 
susceptibilities. He is a defendant 
before the bar of public opinion, and 
public opinion has a right to know all 
about the past history of the accused. 


HAMEFACEDLY we confess that 

we could wish to have witnessed 
(like the New York Times corres- 
pondent) the pageantry connected 
with the opening of the British Par- 
liament the other day; to have seen 
the guards, with scarlet coats and 
bearskin shakos, lining the royal 
route; the escort, with cuirass and 
helmet, proudly clanking by; the 
Prince of Wales, in a coach behind 
six spanking bays, driven by a gor- 
geous white-wigged coachman, and 
footmen of the thew of Hercules up 
behind; the King and Queen in a gilt 
coach drawn by eight black horses; 
and even on that “typical London 
day a gleam” visible “from the 
Queen’s Cullinan diamond.” Arrived 
at the House of Lords, to have be- 
held the peers in their scarlet robes, 
the heralds in tabards, and all the 
rest of that pomp and circumstance; 
best of all, to have joined in the af- 
fectionate solicitude of the great 
throng, as that splendid juvenal, the 
Prince, attended by a gentleman of 
the household to prompt him, moved 
to take his seat by the throne, and, 
missing his cue, made a mistake of 
ceremony, which visibly discomposed 
him.—How many times more may 
one witness that pageantry, so rich 
in memorial charm and ancient rites? 


T is said that the Austrians are not 

satisfied with the Supreme Coun- 
cil’s proposals of relief; though, con- 
sidering how hard-up the Allies are, 
they seemed to us generous enough. 
Doubtless the propaganda for union 
with Germany has minimized their 
generosity. That propaganda, with 
the Stinnes newspaper syndicate be- 
hind it, is furiously active. Should 
a plebiscite be held on the question of 
union with Germany, and _ should 
such a plebiscite go for union, the sit- 
uation thus caused would be embar- 
rassing to the Allies, were they not 
already embarrassed’ out of all cess. 
There is a point beyond which you 
can not further curtail the already 
curtailed cur. 


| jayeatonen scholarship is greatly 

concerned about the fate of the 
many publications by which the 
study and the laboratory communi- 


cate their achievements to the out- 


side world. The high cost of paper, 
printing, and binding imperils their 
precious existence. Such periodicals 
as the Revue de philologie, the Re- 
vue philosophique, the Journal de 
psychologie, the Revue de Méta- 
physique et de Morale, the bulletins 
of the Société des Américanistes de 
France, of the Société Asiatique, and 
many another would have perished 
before now if the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs had not accorded them a sub- 
sidy in the form of subscriptions for 
university libraries abroad. As this 
aid, however, is only a makeshift 
and scarcely sufficient to answer the 
purpose, the University of Paris has 
taken the initiative in coming to their 
assistance more efficaciously. It in- 
tends to establish a printing press of 
its own, like the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press and the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford. The elimination of expen- 
sive intermediaries will save sufficient 
funds for the maintenance of Univer- 
sity publications. The five million 
francs which are needed for the exe- 
cution of this project will yield their 
interest in the fame which French 
learning will thus be enabled to main- 
tain and increase. 


— most terrible thing about the 
Bolsheviki,” writes Dmitry Me- 
rezhkovsky, the novelist, in his re- 
ply to H. G. Wells, “is not that they 
exceed all limits of human wicked- 
ness, but in this, that they are beings 
of an alien world; their bodies are 
not our bodies, their souls are not 
our souls They are not 
men, nor animals, nor even devils, 
but your own Martians!” It is an 
apt and pertinent speech—apt in its 
characterization and pertinent in its 
thrust at Wells, the creative Franken- 
stein of the monsters of the red 
planet. § These flesh-and-blood Mar- 
tians are no less the enemies of the 
human race than were the beings of 
Wells’s lively imagination; and the 
ruin that they plan is no less complete 
and irreparable than that intended 
by their fictional predecessors. The 
imaginary ruin Wells pictured with 
horror; the actual ruin he treats with 
a mixture of sophistry and sentimen- 
talism. But it is Merezhkovsky’s 
characterization that will endure, 
when Wells’s has been forgotten. 
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The Opening of a 
New Chapter 


ow offering the post of Secretary of 

State to Mr. Hughes, Mr. Harding 
has run counter to all the predilec- 
tions of all the politicians. In ac- 
cepting it, Mr. Hughes can have been 
actuated by no other motive than a 
sense of high obligation. He is plac- 
ing at the service of the country and 
of the world abilities which have won 
the respect and confidence of his 
countrymen, irrespective of party, in 
fields as widely different from each 
other as the investigation of compli- 
cated abuses in the conduct of cor- 
porations, the administration of the 
government of New York State, and 
a judgeship in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. His name is a 
symbol for unswerving rectitude and 
unwearying diligence. He will bring 
to his new office the faculties of a 
highly-trained mind and the ideals of 
a devoted citizen of the Republic. 
And he would not have accepted the 
office had he not received ample as- 
surance that the powers with which 
he is to be entrusted will be adequate 
to the fulfilment of the arduous and 
extraordinary responsibilities which 
he has assumed. 

The clash between President and 
Senate has had the deplorable result 
of preventing America, during two of 
the most momentous years in human 
history, from playing the rdle which 
should have fallen to her share in the 
restoration of the world’s peace and 
welfare after the gigantic war in 
which she had borne a decisive part. 
It will rest with the new Administra- 
tion—and in all probability above all 
with the Secretary of State—to de- 
termine in what shape the ties that 
were severed with the collapse of the 
effort to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles shall be resumed. The time is 
past when mere denial of the sound- 
ness of Mr. Wilson’s scheme could 
suffice to determine action. America 
can not rest content with less than 
a positive contribution, of decisive 
import, to the rebuilding of the 
world’s well-being. Before Mr. Hard- 
ing and Mr. Hughes there lies, fore- 
most among all their obligations, the 
formidable task of setting the coun- 


try into the right path for the ful- 
filment of this duty. 

Of Mr. Hughes’s courage in the 
pursuance of any path that is marked 
out by his sense of duty, there is no 
room for possible doubt. Nor can it 
be doubted that he realizes the mani- 
fold difficulties that confront him. 
But, though resolute grappling with 
difficulties has been, with him, the 
habit of a lifetime, he will need, in 
this arduous undertaking in a new 
field, all the support that the most cor- 
dial goodwill of the nation can supply. 
The one thing which, at this moment, 
his countrymen can do to strengthen 
his hands is to give him the most 
thorough-going assurance that he 
will have their hearty support in the 
pursuance of a policy inspired by no 
narrow view of America’s interests, 
but by a broad conception of the duty 
and the privilege which are hers. 

That duty and that privilege are 
marked out by the unique position 
which our country occupies at this 
time—a position which is without 
parallel in history. In spite of the 
business depression of the moment, 
we know that we are the most for- 
tunate, the most prosperous, the most 
powerful of nations. We are free 
from any pressing danger. It is to 
us that the world has a right to 
look for help in its sore perplex- 
ity and distress. We need not 
choose between “Little Americans” 
and “Big Americans.” We need not 
be “Big Americans” in the sense of 
losing sight of the distinctive require- 
ments of our own policy and merging 
ourselves with the European system ; 
but we should all be “Big Americans” 
in the sense of not shirking our right- 
ful share in helping the nations of 
Europe to extricate themselves from 
their appalling difficulties, and in do- 
ing all that in us lies to make im- 
possible the recurrence of the un- 
speakable woes of a great war. We 
have just turned a leaf of history up- 
on which we can not look back with- 
out mortification ; on the new Admin- 
istration, and especially on Mr. 
Hughes, rests the task—most diffi- 
cult, but most inspiring—of seeing 
that upon the next page shall be writ- 
ten a record upon which we shall be 
able to dwell with satisfaction and 
pride. 


Bavarian Rumors 


“DVEPORT Bavaria Plans Seces- 
sion” runs the headline of a 
news item in the New York Times, 
duly empaneled as information of 
far-reaching importance deserves to 
be; and its importance is enhanced by 
subsequent dispatches from Paris 
ascribing to France a concurrent in- 
tention. Bavaria severed from the 
German Reich would relax the ten- 
sion in the European situation, as 
France would have a sense of relief 
from the fear of German revenge 
proportioned to the enemy’s loss of 
territory. However, the news was 
cabled from Berne, and Switzerland 
is the hospitable home of all forlorn 
hopes. Wishes thrive on starvation; 
the less they are fed the more 
thoughts they engender. And it is 
more than likely that the latest re- 
port of a Bavarian secession is not 
the legitimate child of certainty but 
the illicit offspring of underfed fancy. 
The Clerical party, according to the 
rumor, is in favor of a separatist 
movement because it has assurances 
from certain neighboring Entente 
countries—the plural being an obvi- 
ous diplomatic license that can not 
deceive anybody—that an indepen- 
dent Bavaria would be exempt from 
the payment of reparations. But 
this rumor can hardly be reconciled 
with the fact that the Munich section 
of that same Clerical party recently 
proposed in the city council that the 
semi-centennial anniversary of the 
proclamation of the German Empire 
at Versailles should be officially cele- 
brated. It was the Socialist majority 
of that body who by their adverse 
vote prevented the magistracy from 
lending a solemn character to the 
celebration. One would, of course, 
misconstrue the motives of the So- 
cialists by inferring from their oppo- 
sition that the unity of the Reich is 
no business of theirs. They con- 
tended that the ceremony at Ver- 
sailles had been a purely military 
demonstration, and that German 
unity. was not really accomplished 
until, on January 21, the Constitu- 
tion of the Empire was definitely 
passed by the Bavarian Diet. They 
saw in the proposed festivities on 
January 18 a glorification of the Im- 
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perial Reich, and preferred to com- 
memorate among themselves the civil 
unification of Germany three days 
later. But if the Socialists’ refusal 
can not be explained as a vote for 
disintegration of the Empire, the pro- 
posal of the Clericals can a fortiori not 
be taken as a symptom of their desire 
for secession. On the contrary, they 
appear to have less objection to Ger- 
many’s unity than their grandfathers 
had fifty years ago. The elements 
that now are playing with the idea of 
secession are not half as strong as 
were the forces that in 1871 almost 
succeeded in keeping Bavaria outside 
the ‘““Mordbund’’—the murder league 
—as they used to call the “Nord- 
bund,” the nucleus of the union. 
Warnings were raised against an ex- 
cessive military budget, as now hopes 
are held out of exemption from the 
payment of indemnities. Only after 
a ten days’ debate were the treaties 
of Versailles passed in the Diet, by 
only two votes more than the re- 
quired one hundred. 

That anti-Prussian spirit is, no 
doubt, as strong to-day as it was half 
acentury ago. But it is one thing for 
Bavaria to resent the hegemony of 
Berlin and another to urge the disin- 
tegration of the Empire. The French 
press, and apparently also the Quai 
d’Orsay, have been misled into identi- 
fying the two by the boasts and in- 
trigues of some ambitious busybodies 
in Bavaria, and by the provocative 
attitude which the Bavarian Prime 
Minister Von Kahr, a staunch con- 
servative, consistently maintained 
towards the reddish Government in 
Berlin. He often used the bugbear 
of secession to scare Dr. Simons and 
his colleagues into a panicky defiance 
of the Allies. But his broth was not 
meant to be eaten so piping hot as he 
served it. If the communists had 
succeeded in seizing the central 
power at Berlin he might perhaps 
have cast the die and tried his luck, 
with the people’s approval, at the 
head of a Danube federation of dubi- 
ous solidarity. But the moment for 
such a venture never came and is not 
likely to come at all, since North Ger- 
many, chastened by a hard experi- 
ence of semi-socialist misrule, is turn- 
ing more and more conservative, 
while the chronic weakness of the 


central Government tends to counter- 
act still further the aspirations of 
Bavarian particularism. 

The latest dispatches from Paris 
ascribe to the French Government 
the intention to bring about by armed 
force what it had hoped that the anti- 
Prussian spirit of the Bavarians 
themselves would accomplish. Should 
the Germans at the London confer- 
ence maintain the tone of defiance 
which recently marked the public 
speeches of Dr. Simons, Marshal 
Foch will receive orders to march 
into Germany and cut Bavaria off 
from the Reich. That punitive meas- 
ure may have a wholesome effect 
upon the German mentality, which is 
amenable to no argument except 
force. But it would be a mistake to 
expect that the French marshal will 
be received in Munich as a Perseus 
come to unchain the Bavarian An- 
dromeda from the rock of the Ger- 
man Reich. 


Yale’s New President 


HE choice of James Rowland An- 
gell to succeed Dr. Hadley comes 

as no surprise to those who have 
carefully watched the trend of the 
American university. Ten years ago, 
the chance of any but a Yale graduate 
becoming the head of that institution 
would have been remote, to say the 
least. There was a solidarity among 
Yale men, a conviction that the true 
Yale man had seen the light, which 
would have made the thought of go- 
ing outside her ranks for a president 
altogether intolerable. The Ameri- 
can university of to-day has become 
something very like a business cor- 
poration, requiring, above all else, 
many will say, the able administra- 
tor. It has, as compared with that 
of half a century ago, an enormous 
budget, a faculty numbering hun- 
dreds of members, besides an equip- 
ment, in the form of laboratories and 
other appurtenances of scientific re- 
search, which represents a respect- 
able fortune. The usefulness of the 
dreamy clergyman as college presi- 
dent is apparently a thing of the past. 
That Dr. Angell is one of the fore- 
most administrators is sufficiently 
attested by the popularity of his can- 
didacy for the headship of other uni- 


versities. We believe that his friends 
have twitted him with being in the 
college-presidency business. Because 
of his special gifts and training, it 
was inevitable that he should have 
be@n considered wherever there was 
a vacancy. The son of an eminent col- 
lege president, practically the presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago for 
long periods, chairman of the Na- 
tional Research Council, and, finally, 
president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, he has been amply tested in posi- 
tions of large educational responsi- 
bility. Unfailing tact, a friendliness 
which makes any service seem easy, 
and a wit which has left in its wake 
some memorable sayings have has- 
tened his remarkable development. 
On the administrative side his suc- 
cess at Yale can be predicted beyond 
peradventure. 

As a scholar Dr. Angell’s special 
field is psychology. But he has for 
years had a live interest in many 
other spheres of endeavor, the range 
of his reading having been exceed- 
ingly broad, and he can, quite soberly, 
be called one of the most intelligent 
men in the country to-day. His long 
residence in the Middle West has 
naturally kept him in close touch 
with the methods of the State uni- 
versities, where the love of “effici- 
ency” has sometimes run wild, and 
where education for practical pur- 
suits has bulked very large. This is 
well. There is small chance of his be- 
ing stampeded by any present or fu- 
ture desire on the part of the Yale 
corporation or faculty to compete 
with the Western institutions on 
these lines. If he has seen the at- 
tempts of universities to adjust their 
activities to the needs of the State, he 
has also seen the absurdities into 
which they have fallen, and is sure 
not to repeat them in the East. 

Yale has her own noble traditions 
which Dr. Angell will wisely wish to 
conserve. The most important of 
these is to give the student the rudi- 
ments of a general education; to fur- 
nish him with glimpses into the 
workings of fundamental ideas; to 
add strength to his mind and to cre- 
ate in him a profound respect for 
mental integrity. The need of main- 
taining that tradition, at all costs, 
must be evident to anyone who keeps 
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his wits. The war, the censorship, 
special causes armed with propa- 
ganda, the ignoring of facts in the 
interest of a vaguely sensed justice 
have produced, especially on the part 
of youth, a restlessness, an indiffer- 
ence to the teachings which are “the 
long result of time,” that forms one 
of the chief dangers of the present 
epoch. And it must be said that, 
with a few exceptions, the colleges 
have not lived up to their magnificent 
opportunity. The opportunity is still 
present. The happenings of these 
past few years have forced young 
men to see, as never before, the dy- 
namic quality of ideas. If liberty, 
justice, truth itself had in their 
minds become somewhat academic 
conceptions before the war, the 
chance has been given to see them 
setting the world on fire. And now 
that the enviable situation has ar- 
rived in which it is shown that noth- 
ing is more exciting than an idea, 
how rare is the college’s opportunity 
to deal in ideas in ways that shall be 
constructive of permanent truth! 

It is said that President Lowell of 
Harvard has recently made an ear- 
nest plea for the revival of the 
classics, in the belief that the neglect 
of the classics is threatening the over- 
throw of our civilization. Whether 
Dr. Angell concurs in that belief we 
can not say. For our part, we are 
convinced that he would do Yale and 
the cause of sound education a rare 
service if, in entering upon his new 
duties, he would add his voice to 
President Lowell’s. For would the 
youth of the land espouse so easily 
the “nouveau” philosophies operat- 
ing in the camp of the radicals, if 
they were grounded in that ancient 
civilization ? 

Dr. Angell goes to Yale a person to 
be liked by both faculty and under- 
graduates. The latter, who are said 
not to despise athletics, will not be 
displeased to know that their new 
president is an experienced mountain 
climber, an enthusiastic golfer, and 
was in his day no mean foe at tennis. 
He will command attention and re- 
spect. He has a splendid opportunity 
not only as a skillful administrator, 
but, more important still, as a leader 
of the intellectual life of the com- 
munity and the nation. 





The German - Exports 
Bugbear 


7 show the absurdity of the Allied 


demand upon Germany for rep- 
aration, two main lines of attack have 
been followed, both centring upon 
the question of German exports. On 
the one hand, we have what profess 
to be absolute proofs that it is 
impossible for Germany to export 
anything like enough to cover the re- 
quired payments. On the other hand, 
it is pointed out that the necessity 
of making such exports will so stim- 
ulate German energy and efficiency, 
so compel the utmost possible reduc- 
tion of costs of production, that the 
result will be to place Germany in ab- 
solute command of the world’s trade 
and reduce the other great commer- 
cial nations to a position of hopeless 
inferiority. If one were to adopt a 
controversial method that is very 
much in vogue in political disputes, 
one might dismiss both the conten- 
tions with the nonchalant remark 
that they kill each other off. But 
this kind of argumentation is as 
cheap and fallacious as it is easy and 
convenient. When two inconsistent 
arguments are advanced in support 
of the same cause, it by no means 
follows that they are both wrong; 
the most that can be inferred from 
their inconsistency is that at least 
one of them must be wrong. Indeed, 
in any complex question even so much 
as this can not be inferred; for there 
may be an element of truth in each 
and the two together may make a 
stronger case than either alone. Such 
is indeed the case in this matter of 
Germany’s possible exports. The 
trouble about the arguments is not 
that they contradict each other but 
that each of them taken in itself ex- 
aggerates the facts or overlooks es- 
sential elements of the problem. 

In the New York Evening Post 
there has appeared a long discussion 
of the subject by Mr. John Maynard 
Keynes in which this expert econo- 
mist proves to his own entire satis- 
faction that not only the amount de- 
manded by the Allies, but anything 
distantly approaching it, is absolute- 
ly impossible. The argument, as any 

one who knows Mr. Keynes’s work 





would be sure in advance, is set forth 
with extreme dialectical skill. He 
shuttles in and out from the question 
of the prospects of the very next 
year or two to the question of the 
possibilities of future years, in such 
a way that the unwary reader will 
fancy that what has been shown 
with a great deal of force in regard 
to the immediate future has been es- 
tablished with something like equal 
probability for the long range of 
years that follow. To expose this 
defect in his argument would re- 
quire a discussion more detailed than 
we can here enter into; we can only 
say that Mr. Keynes is no more able 
than anybody else to infer from the 
immediate possibilities of German ex- 
ports to-day, or even from the record 
of Germany’s exports before the war, 
the possible extent of her exports ten 
years hence, or even five years hence. 
Before the war Germany imported 
more than she exported, because her 
claims upon other countries enabled 
her to do so. Hereafter for a long 
time to come she will export more 
than she imports, because the claims 


of other countries upon her will com-. 


pel her to do so. And the pervasive 
force of this compelling need, its ef- 
fect upon the whole structure and 
character of German industry and 
trade, neither Mr. Keynes nor any- 
body else can pretend to be able to 
compute. In so far as one can do so 
at all it is in virtue not of a mere 
examination of statistical figures, but 
of genuine insight guided by eco- 
nomic intelligence and a sincere de- 
sire to ascertain the truth. 

Let us take one or two passages in 
Mr. Keynes’s argument, to see wheth- 
er they manifest these qualities. Not 
content with the striking showing he 
has made with his figures, he pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

Germany’s five principal exports before the 
war were iron and steel and machinery, coal and 
coke, woollen goods and cotton goods. Which 
of these trades does Paris think she is going 
to develop on a hitherto unprecedented scale? 
Or if not these, what others? And how is she 
going to finance the import of raw materials, 
which, except in the case of coal and coke, are 
a prior necessity to manufacture, if the proceeds 
of the goods when made will not be available 
to repay the credits? 1 ask these questions in 
respect of the year 1922, because many people 
may erroneously believe that, while the pro- 
posed settlement is necessarily of a problematic 
character for the later years (only time can 


show), it makes some sort of a start possible. 
[The italics are ours.] 
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Now if this were said by a mere jour- 
nalist, it might be all well enough. 
But what does Mr. Keynes, a highly 
trained professional economist, mean 
by talking of the proceeds of the man- 
ufacture of raw materials not being 
“available to repay the credits”? 
Does he imagine that a German man- 
ufacturer, importing raw cotton from 
America, would have to pay over 
the proceeds of the sale of his cotton 
cloth to the German Government? 
Would he have to do anything more 
in regard to the reparations than pay 
his share of the taxes like any other 
German? He would be in exactly 
the same position to meet his com- 
mercial obligations as any manufac- 
turer is in any highly-taxed country 
—and every country to-day is a high- 
ly-taxed country. In a word, the 
specific difficulty which Mr. Keynes 
trots out as the climax of his demon- 
stration is purely imaginary; and 
his falling into the blunder is pretty 
conclusive proof of the controlling in- 
fluence which his desire to make out 
a case for Germany has been exer- 
cising upon his mental processes. 
Let us take one more illustration: 
One other aspect of the situation deserves 
mention. A sum of £200,000,000 (gold)—to 
take the sum more immediately in question— 
represents at the present rate of exchange more 
than fifty milliards of marks. The present rev- 
enue of the central Government of Germany is 
about thirty milliards, and its expenditure about 
100 milliards. Thus for the Finance Minister 
of that country, if he is to pay what he owes, 
will be set the problem of trebling his revenue 
and at the same time halving his expenditure. 
And then a few years later he will have to 
double his revenue again. We are once more 
in the region of the fantastic. 
Now there needs no ghost come from 
the grave, nor an economist come 
from the Peace Conference or from 
Cambridge University, to tell us that 
the German Finance ‘Minister has 
got a hard row to hoe and will neces- 
sarily have a harder one when it 
comes to paying the Allied bill, how- 
ever moderate. But is it not strange 
that Mr. Keynes should have not an- 
other word to say about the curious 
circumstance that the German Gov- 
ernment does spend 100 milliards and 
collects only 30? If the possibilities 
of getting reparation are to turn on 
the preposterous character of pres- 
ent-day governmental finance in Ger- 
many, of course the attempt to get 
anything at all must be pronounced 


“fantastic.” A hundred billion marks, 
even if translated into American gold 
dollars at the present rate of ex- 
change, is about one and a half billion 
dollars; and this means, in command 
of German labor and commodities, 
probably at least as much as three 
billion dollars means here. What is 
the German Government, in the pres- 
ent disastrous condition of the coun- 
try, spending this vast sum upon? Is 
it a law of nature that Germany must 
devote this huge amount to the ex- 
penses of her Government? And that 
she can not spare half as much for 
restitution to those on whom she has 
brought unspeakable desolation? 

To see how grotesque a proceeding 
it would be to adjust the reparation 
demand to the present condition of 
Germany’s governmental finance, one 
need go no farther than to quote the 
words of her own Finance Minister. 
In Dr. Wirth’s speech to the Reichs- 
tag on the budget for 1920, as re- 
ported in the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
July 2, Mr. Keynes might have found 
this interesting passage: 

I have often remarked on the calamitous in- 
crease of administration expenses. In the esti- 
mates prepared a few weeks ago the Post Office 
was expected to show a deficit of 870 million 
marks, and the railways a deficit of 12 billions, 
so that there is a total deficit of approximately 
13 billions. Other estimates, however, show still 
more gigantic figures for the deficit on the 
railways, viz. 14 or 15 billions. This item alone 
is nearly as large as the expenditure due to 
the national debt [1214 billions] and for pen- 


sions for the war-disabled and disabled soldiers’ 
dependents [4 billions]. 


Does the English economist think - 


that the people of devastated France 
are bound to temper their demand for 
reparation by a delicate regard for 
the desire of the German Government 
to pay out twelve and a half billion 
marks a year on account of its war 
debt to its own people, and fifteen 
billion marks to cover the deficit they 
choose to incur in the running of 
their state-owned railways? If so, 
he will not only find little support 
among right-thinking people outside 
of Germany, but will get a slap in the 
face from the German Finance Min- 
ister himself: for, further on in the 
same speech, Dr. Wirth pronounces 
this judgment: “It is precisely be- 
cause we did not grow accustomed to 
paying taxes during the war that our 
financial position to-day is so extra- 
ordinarily desperate.” 


é 


But let us come back to the ques- 
tion of exports. It is not by any 
computation whatever based directly 
upon statistics of exports that any 
estimate can be formed of the amount 
that Germany can pay. The quan- 
tity of exports is not a primary but a 
secondary phenomenon. Given a suf- 
ficient productive capacity, and al- 
lowance being made for the necessi- 
ties of home consumption and upkeep 
of capital, the exports will take care 
of themselves somehow, unless pre- 
vented by embargoes or prohibitive 
discriminatory tariffs. It is upon the 
fundamental basis of productive ca- 
pacity, and no other, that any esti- 
mate in the least degree trustworthy 
can be formed of Germany’s capabili- 
ties beyond the first few years. How 
absurd even an estimate professedly 
based on this ground can be, was illus- 
trated in the argument of that emi- 
nent German business leader, Herr 
Rathenau, discussed in our last 
week’s issue. And it may properly 
be added that, as regards the tran- 
sition period of the first few years, 
arrangements can be made by the 
German Government—provided it 
puts its affairs on a sane basis and is 
sincere in its desire to meet its obli- 
gations—to bridge over, by loans or 
in other ways, such deficiency as may 
be necessitated by a shortage of cur- 
rent exports. We are not asserting 
that the actual demand made at the 
Paris conference is not greater than 
Germany can reasonably or safely be 
asked to bear; we candidly admit 
that that question is too difficult for 
us to attempt to answer with confi- 
dence. But we say without hesita- 
tion that such arguments as those of 
Mr. Keynes, while making an impos- 
ing show of statistical demonstration, 
contain none of the essentials of a 
real examination of the question. 
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| What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
February 18.] 

FRANCE: The French desperately 
hope that the Harding administration 
will announce approval of the Paris 
reparation programme; the Germans des- 
perately hope that the Harding adminis- 
tration will intervene on their behalf. 
The French must borrow money abroad 
or cease the work of reconstructing the 
devastated area; the only country from 
which they can borrow is the United 
States; to borrow they must give secur- 
ity; the security they propose is that of 
German reparation bonds. Would repa- 
ration bonds issued pursuant to the Paris 
programme be accepted in America? The 
Germans are trying to create the persua- 
sion that such bonds would have no value. 
But the Germans well know that they 
would receive immediate full value from 
a declaration by the Washington Govern- 
ment of approval of the decisions of the 
Supreme Council. The Supreme Council, 
sitting in London on March 1, will doubt- 
less consent to modifications in mode of 
payment, but not so as materially to re- 
duce the total. If the Germans sign 
consent and Washington approves, the 
bonds become negotiable. If the Ger- 
mans refuse, and Washington backs the 
Supreme Council, the Germans will re- 
consider and consent, and the bonds will 
become negotiable. If the Germans re- 
fuse, and Washington backs their re- 
fusal (infandum, horrendum!): the im- 
agination boggles at the possibilities. 
But we let this Djinn out of his bottle 
just to get a good look at him. He looks 
ferocious, but is really wobbly and harm- 
less. We utter the magic word “Boche” ; 
he subsides into the bottle, and in goes 
the cork. There is no such possibility. 
We fully expect Mr. Harding to make a 
statement immediately upon his inauga- 

ration which will relieve the terrible sus- 
pense of France and undeceive the Ger- 
man hope of gulling America into part- 
nership in the ruin of France and 
restoration of German hegemony of Eu- 
rope. Further, we do not expect Wash- 
ington to make a separate peace with 
Germany; that would create new French 
apprehensions. And France should be re- 
lieved of apprehension as to the future. 


GREAT BRITAIN: The London hos- 
telries are filling up with the delegations 
to the Reparation Conference, the Sévres 
Treaty Conference, and the conference of 
Ministers of Commerce and business ex- 
perts of seventeen nations. The Sultan’s 
and Mustapha’s men have been lodged in 
the same hotel, in the hope that they will 
get together unofficially. Venizelos is 
magnanimously standing by to support 
the Greek delegation. Austria has asked 


permission to send a special delegation 
to urge Allied government financial help, 
since the scheme of a private corporation 
to finance Austria has come to nothing. 
British Labor has issued a manifesto 
condemning the Paris reparation pro- 
gramme. Its arguments are plausible 
but unsound; might, indeed, have been 
made in Germany. The Labor Party 
only injures itself by its inveterate habit 
of obstructing every project of Govern- 
ment, good or bad; its membership is 
falling off sadly in disgust thereof. 


AUSTRIA: It is reported that some 
360,000 Austrian “intellectuals” have pe- 
titioned the Reparations Commission to 
find them employment outside of Austria, 
in which country there is a surfeit of 
intellectuals. We suggest that our Gov- 
ernment commandeer all available ship- 
ping and bring them over. We suffer 
from no surfeit in that kind. 


GREECE: With apologies to Profes- 
sor Boas, to whom heredity means noth- 
ing, we would remind the reader that the 
present Greeks are not the same as the 
Nordic Ionians, Dorians, Macedonians, 
etc., of the days of “the glory that was 
Greece”; no, quite another-guess people; 
so commixed with other strains, Slav, 
Pelasgic Albanian, etc., etc., as to be the 
despair of the ethnologist. On the other 
hand the Turks, who have always had a 
perfect mania for Caucasian women, have 
been very much “‘Aryanized.” We might 
speculate as to whether such admixture 
has improved the Turk; but it is too 
delicate a subject. At all events, those 
who are nice in the matter of blood can 
not dismiss the pretensions of the Un- 
speakable One on the ground that he is a 
mere Mongoloid. 

The conference to take place within a 
few days in London should decide 
whether the Greeks of the kingdom, by 
throwing over Venizelos, fatally compro- 
mised the political fate of the Greeks 
outside the kingdom, and lost an empire. 
Some say the Greeks of the kingdom are 
quitters; others say not. Still others 
say they are, yet not to be blamed there- 
for. The delegation from Athens will 
not count much at the London confer- 
ence; Lloyd George and Venizelos will be 
the real champions of Greece against the 
representatives from Constantinople and 
Angora, and the French and Italians. 


RUSSIA: Krasin is returning to Lon- 
don to resume the negotiations for a 
trade agreement. 

Reports persist that all Turkestan is in 
revolt against the Red rule. How jolly 
if this were due to British counter-prop- 
aganda! 

Herr Stinnes is moving for a conces- 


sion looking to domination by him of the 
Russian iron and steel industries. 


GEORGIA: If we may believe a report 
from Constantinople, Bolshevist colunins 
entering Georgia from several directions 
have overrun that country, the old Goy- 
ernment have fled, and a Red Republic 
has been set up at Tiflis. This completes 
the destruction of Transcaucasian inde- 
pendence. The Bolshevists, as usual, 
were actuated by altruistic motives. The 
Armenians and Georgians have been dis- 
puting the possession of a certain border 
district, and some detachments of Ar- 
menian and Georgian troops exchanged 
a few shots the other day to relieve their 
feelings; whereupon the Bolshevists felt 
constrained to go to the support of their 
“allies,” the Armenians. The higher or 
Tchitcherinian political ethics is a pre- 
cious thing. : 

How long, now, before the issue is 
definitely joined between the Red and 
the Green in Transcaucasia? It is re- 
ported that Kemal is having constant 
trouble with his Bolshevist allies. We 
believe that report; the marriage of Bol- 
shevism and Islam is unnatural. 


CILICIA: French troops have recap- 
tured Aintab from the Turkish Nation- 
alists. This is very gratifying to Paris, 
as it gives M. Briand a better standing 
at the London conference on the Near 
East. 


CHINA: It is predicted that before 
the next season’s crop arrives fifteen mil- 
lion Chinese mouths will have ceased to 
crave for food; and in Russia thirteen 
million. 

The very great merits of the Confu- 
cian religion (for, whatever may be said, 
it is in effect a religion) have long been 
more than offset by its incitement to 
over-population. The Chinese horror 
may be accounted for by the Confucian 
System and the Malthusian Doctrine; but 
the Russian horror? 


MISCELLANEOUS: The victory of 
Gen. Smuts in the South African elec- 
tions does him great honor and sets a 
feather in the cap of British Imperial 
policy. South Africa elects to remain 
within the British Empire. The fact be- 
wilders and saddens some of our so-called 
Liberal journals. 

What of that rumor that a Montreal 
syndicate has offered to put up $700,000 
for a fight between Dempsey and Car- 
pentier? All full-blooded men (and 
some “ladies”) will agree that, if the 
question can’t be determined more cheap- 
ly, it is worth that much to know who is 
the tallest man of his hands in the world. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Herring Trail 


N its issue of February 16 the Nation 
laments the herring that must be left 
uncaught by British fishermen because 
the Government will not permit sales to 
Soviet Russia. In another column the 
Editor addresses Mr. Hoover directly and 
admonishes him to “feed Russia.” Pleas 
for American relief for the starving Irish 
are not uncommon in the same pages. In 
view of some of the facts behind this 
demand for the relief of Russia and Ire- 
land, it would seem that the Editor’s 
solicitude for herring is well placed. 

No one will deny that there may be 
hungry men, women, and children in Rus- 
sia and in Ireland as there are in many 
places nearer home. But before one can 
undertake the supply of foodstuffs to a 
nation, or to any large group in a nation, 
several things have to be considered. 
Chief of these is the economic and indus- 
trial structure of the nation which is to 
be served, a structure for which it is the 
business of the relief agency to substi- 
tute itself during a temporary period. 
Relief is not the heterogeneous dumping 
in of foodstuffs where someone thinks 
they may be needed. Relief is a system 
of economic emergency bridge-building, 
so that, when a necessary structure has 
been swept away, a temporary structure 
may be put in its place to serve as nearly 
as possible the purpose of the destroyed 
mechanism. 

Now the first thing to consider in 
planning for relief is the status of the 
country under normal conditions. If the 
country is normally an importing nation 
and its channels of importation are 
broken, it is the duty of relief to re- 
establish these channels. If it was a 
country depending upon a careful balance 
of imports against exports, a delicate 
equipoise among a group of neighbors, it 
is the duty of relief, while filling imme- 
diate needs, to take steps to reéstablish 
the normal, As Belgium had always been 
an importing country it was necessary to 
provide relief by imports. As Central 
Europe has existed upon the principle of 
give and take, of trade back and forth 
across boundary lines, the proper task of 
relief is to feed the most needy members 
of the community while the agencies of 
business and politics are trying to find 
a common meeting-ground. 

Where now do Russia and Ireland, to 


take these two prominent examples, come. 


in? What is their normal? If the 
United States has an obligation to aid 
them to return to the happy standard of 
other days, what is that standard and 
whence comes this obligation? 

For the normal economic position of 
both Russia and Ireland we have not far 
to seek. It can be found in any com- 
pendium of world agriculture or world 
commerce. Both of these countries are 


normally exporting countries. The value 
of foodstuffs imported into Great Britain 
from Ireland in 1912 was the same as the 
value of foodstuffs imported into Great 
Britain from the United States, being 
30 million pounds sterling in round num- 
bers. In 1916 Ireland was supplying 59 
million pounds sterling of foodstuffs to 
Great Britain. Ireland supplied Great 
Britain with more foodstuffs in 1916, 
expressed in values, than did any other 
country, with the exception of the United 
States, her exports exceeding those of 
Argentine, Canada, British India, Den- 
mark, and New Zealand. While the ex- 
ports during the war do not show the 
increase in quantity that they show in 
value, these run from 6% increase for 
live cattle to 23% for eggs, 26% for oats, 
and 57% for yeast. During all this time 
Ireland had no foreign imports and fed 
herself as well as helping to feed Great 
Britain. She consumed only one-fourth 
of her own cattle, and with only one-tenth 
of the population of the British Isles sup- 
plied 40% of the cattle and 30% of the 
pigs of the United Kingdom. In 1916 Ire- 
land shipped to Great Britain and was 
well paid for almost a million live cattle, 
70,000 live sheep, and 200,000 live pigs. 
Are we to believe that Ireland went 
hungry in order to carry on this com- 
merce? The year 1918 saw an increase 
of one million tilled acres over 1916. In 
County Limerick alone the average corn 
crops showed an increase of 108%. It 
would indeed be surprising if after the 
war all this advantage were lost and Ire- 
land should have become an object of 
charity. 

Among the countries of the globe, Rus- 
sia has always been included among the 
wheat exporting countries. Her crop has 
varied widely as a result of internal con- 
ditions, running from 447 million bushels 
in 1911 to 962 million bushels in 1913. 
Over the three years immediately pre- 
ceding the war, Russia produced an aver- 
age of 678 million bushels of wheat. Of 
this she exported an average of 127 mil- 
lion bushels. This is to be considered 
alongside an average crop for the United 
States for the same three years of some- 
thing more than 700 million bushels, of 
which the United States exported only 
115 million bushels. In 1913 Russia sent 
as many as 114 million dozen eggs to 
Great Britain alone. The Russian Empire 


before the war produced 19% of the en- 


tire wheat production of the world, lead- 
ing the globe in production and far ex- 
ceeding in acreage all other nations. Even 
as late as 1915 the exports of all food- 
stuffs from Russia were considerably 
more than twice the imports. Before the 
war Russia balanced her imports of 
machinery, coal, woolens, and raw cotton 
by exports of cereals, eggs, and timber. 


These exports have almost entirely fallen 
off since the Soviet revolution. 

Considering the place both Ireland and 
Russia took in the field of foodstuffs 
export, it would seem that the rest of the 
world suffered as much from the stoppage 
of exports from these quarters as these 
countries suffered from decreased pro- 
duction. What both Russia and Ireland 
need if they are to be returned to normal 
is to get back into a position in which 
they again are exporters. And this de- 
pends largely upon themselves, and not 
upon charity aid from outside sources. 
The bulk of the Russian wheat crop, from 
which exports formerly came, was pro- 
duced in southern Russia and exported 
through the Black Sea. These grain 
fields are still in the hands of Soviet Rus- 
sia and exports have ceased. Before 
asking for or accepting outside aid, Rus- 
sia should reconstruct her internal 
machinery in order that she may employ 
what she has. 

Now as to the obligation of America 
to supply the sinews by which these 
nations return to normal. Here indeed 
is a difficult question, the difficulty of 
which arises not so much from the limits 
of our good will as from the limits of our 
power. With the best will in the world 
there is a bottom to Uncle Sam’s bin, as 
we are all coming to realize. If then we 
must choose, whom shall we choose for 
our benefactions? Shall it not be those 
nations to whom we are bound in honor 
by our participation in the Great War? 
As the strongest participant in the great 
conflict we must bind up the wounds of 
our comrades, and even, by a fine inter- 
pretation of human brotherhood, we may 
be willing to assuage the wounds of our 
enemy. But when was this nation bound 
in honor to heal the wounds of Ireland’s 
civil war against England, or of the 
Russian Soviets’ war against the very 
order by which only relief operations can 
be supplied and administered? 

There is, no doubt, an implied compli- 
ment in the phrase, “Mr. Hoover, feed 
Russia!” It shows how much we have 
come to identify the best impulses of 
America with this man. But is there not 
as well a significant misconception in it? 
Mr. Hoover has indeed carried on his 
shoulders the great burden of world re- 
lief. He has been able to do this be- 
cause he has identified with his purposes 
of humanitarianism and reconstruction 
the great machinery of commerce and 
finance of the world. The Commission 
for Relief in Belgium was as truly a 
charity as any organization ever created. 
Yet 95% of its operations were credit 
operations. The Food Administration in 
the feeding of the Allies during the war 
and of the liberated territories after the 
armistice was truly humanitarian in 
principle. Yet out of a traffic of several 
billion dollars in foodstuffs not more than 
eight million dollars was an outright gift. 
To-day it is increasingly difficult to find 
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either cash or credit for the continuation 
of these operations. 

When the Editor of the Nation says, 
“Mr. Hoover, feed Russia!” what does he 


mean? Does he mean that the millions 
necessary for the carrying on of this 
operation are easily available either in 
the form of cash or credit? If so, he 
apparently has had little experience with 


the temper of the American people dur- 
ing the last months. Or does he mean 
that the funds should come from the re- 
sources already gathered for the children 
of Central Europe? The Editor of the 
Nation has given a command. In what 
manner will he have his command exe- 
cuted? 
THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


British Rule In India 


OR Americans and Canadians, there 
is interest, personal as well as politi- 
cal, in the appointment of Lord Reading 
to be Viceroy of India, and also in the 
mission of the Duke of Connaught to 
that great Dependency. The Duke was 
recently Governor-General of the Domin- 
ion, and the Viceroy was Ambassador at 
Washington; while, politically, Ameri- 
can statesmen know that if, at this crisis, 
British rule in India were to break down, 
and chaos were to reign in Southern Asia, 
there would arise for the United States 
a problem of immense magnitude for 
which this country is as yet unprepared. 
Even those Americans who recognize the 
state of unrest in India hope that there 
may be no abrupt break with the past, 
but a peaceful evolution to a larger lib- 
erty. 

Let us first visualize what Britain has 
admittedly accomplished. A mere hand- 
ful of officials, supported by only 75,000 
white troops, or one man in every 4,000 
of the population, have prevented the 
curse of chronic civil war, have warded 
off what had been constant invasion from 
the north, have established rigidly hon- 
est finance, have developed railroads and 
other communications, the post office, and 
social services against famine and plague. 
As a result of these simple yet stupen- 
dous measures, India has enormously in- 
creased her population and her wealth, 
and, for the first time in her history, she 
is feeling after a real unity. Hindus and 
Mohammedans are meeting as citizens. 
And even now experts talk of “the Indian 
people,” instead of “‘peoples.” The very 
nationalism of India is thus an unde- 
signed tribute to the Pax Britannica. 
The conception of “a holy Roman Em- 
pire” is transferred to the East. 

It was in 1905, during Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty, that India was awakened to 
this consciousness. Lord Curzon was 
frankly pro-Moslem, believing in the 
motto, Divide et Impera—Divide the 
people and you will rule them—and his 
proposed partition of Bengal, though a 
mere administrative technicality to Eng- 
lishmen living at home, shocked India as 
the partition of Poland shocked Europe. 
There was much discontent. Intellectuals 
like Lajpat Rai were exiled. And in a 
country over which Lord Morley was 
ruler, as Secretary of State, it was almost 
a sin to quote Lord Morley’s writings on 


Liberty. Backed by the House of Lords, 
the Indian officials of the old school re- 
sisted change, arguing that they could 
govern in India or evacuate India but 
that a compromise which to them was 
neither evacuation nor government 
would be intolerable. Lord Morley him- 
self was at once conciliatory and coercive 
—advancing tentative reforms, admitting 
Indians into his counsels at Whitehall, 
but severely censuring at times the In- 
dian press. This was broadly the posi- 
tion when King George attended his coro- 
nation Durbar, held at Delhi, to which 
the capital of India had been transferred. 
Delhi is to Calcutta what Moscow is to 
Petrograd, and its selection as seat of 
administration meant obviously that 
Britain welcomed, instead of resisting, 
the progress towards a consolidation of 
Indian sentiment. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms, as they 
were called, only whetted the appetites of 
the Indian leaders, who, during the war, 
watched with wondering eyes the col- 
lapse of European civilization. Swept 
first by German and Moslem, and, next, 
by the Bolshevik propaganda, various 
streams of aspirations and discontent be- 
gan to converge—and, particularly, Mos- 
lem and Hindu. The Indian Moslem was 
humiliated by the conquest of Turkey. 
He knew of the religion of the Turk and 
sympathized with it, but he heard less of 
Turkish atrocities. The Hindu, from 
quite another standpoint, was critical of 
British policy. For the moment, there- 
fore, the politicians of both faiths are 
making common cause. 

Britain fully recognized that, with her 
Labor party, her war-weary population, 
her depleted exchequer, and her distance 
from the Dependency, she could only gov- 
ern India by consent of India. She has, 
therefore, evolved a further scheme of 
Indian Home Rule, which is, at the 
moment, being applied. The difficulties 
are enormous. The very idea of a vote 
has to be explained to the electors. With 
the people still sharply divided into vari- 
ous religions, those who belong, as Mos- 
lems often do, to a minority might se- 
cure no representation at all. Devices 


which are inherently unwise—like vot- 
ing by groups—have to be adopted as the 
only way out. Also, there are the autono- 
mous native States where the people feel 
the weight, not of Britain, but of Orien- 


tal authority supported by Britain. And 
it may be that one reason for the loyalty 
of Indian princes is that, but for Britain, 
they would cease to be princes in the 
sense in which they are now. 

Into the details of the Montagu 
scheme I need not enter, except to say 
that the idea is to develop Provincial 
Governments, on lines that faintly sug- 
gest the modified sovereignty in a State 
of the American Union. The vital ques- 
tion is whether the Indian people will 
agree to codperate in the scheme or will 
stand aloof from it, as Sinn Fein stands 
aloof from the Home Rule of Lloyd 
George. In the United States it has long 
been evident that the Irish Republicans 
of extreme persuasion have made com- 
mon cause with the Indian exiles over 
here, and with the other Indian propa- 
gandists. At the moment, Sinn Fein in 
India, or Swaraj, as inspired by idealists 
like Gandhi, aims at a strictly passive 
resistance to constituted authority. It 
is Sinn Fein in the initial or non-codpera- 
tive stage, and no. one will deny that, in a 
land where saintliness and asceticism are 
often interchangeable terms, there is 
ample material for every variety of hun- 
ger strike. But experience in Ireland has 
shown that merely passive resistance to 
the state does not end there. People who 
begin by saying that they will refrain 
from coéperating with the authorities 
end by committing outrages against the 
authorities. And in India there have been 
several serious disturbances, of which the 
Amritzar affair was the worst. In such 
cases, the offense committed by the dis- 
turbers is often swallowed up by indigna- 
tion over the reprisals which follow. 
People remember that General Dyer 
ordered the soldiers to shoot who forget 
that banks had been attacked and a mis- 
sionary, Miss Sherwood, of noble record, 
so maltreated in the open street as to 
lose her reason. At the same time, the 
failure of the Indian Government to ex- 
amine promptly and publicly into General 
Dyer’s action and the long delay in apply- 
ing King George’s proclamation of am- 
nesty for political offenders, has exasper- 
ated many Indians who otherwise would 
have thrown themselves heartily into 
working the new Constitution. In one 
instance—the much discussed Rowlatt 
Acts against the press—the Government 
was condemned for its bark, which was 
much worse than its bite. Every Allied 
and, indeed, every enemy. journalist dur- 
ing the war had to work under condi- 
tions at least as oppressive. The real 
criticism to be passed on these Acts is 
that, taking India as a whole, they were 
scarcely applied, but—while not really 
needed—served as perfect propaganda all 
over the world for the restless. 

On this situation Lord Reading brings 
to bear the force of a remarkable person- 
ality. It is, perhaps, only in a time of 
turmoil that a career so romantic as his 
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would be possible. He is a Jew, of purest 
pedigree. He has had his ups and downs, 
having been at one time actually ham- 
mered on the Stock Exchange. What has 
won for him so large a measure of con- 
fidence and affection is his sense of honor 
—he paid every debt in full—his scrupu- 
lous fairness at the bar in arguing a 
case—his strict loyalty to friends—and 
his complete absence of malice against 
enemies. He is not considered to be a 
great Parliamentary speaker, but in ad- 
ministration he is supremely efficient, 
and his manner disarms resentment. The 
value of his mind is its detachment. As 
a lawyer he has given up the high posi- 
tion of Lord Chief Justice, in which 
capacity he displayed not so much su- 
preme legal erudition as a profound 
sense of the equities. He is essentially a 
man of the world, adroit, obedient to the 
rules of the game as played by gentle- 
men, and able to appreciate beliefs and 
enthusiasms which he does not share. In 
the case of Beaconsfield, this detachment 
was expressed in cynicism. Reading’s 
nature is kinder. He has known life on 
its seamy as well as its successful side. 
He knows what motives impel us all. And 
he has been able, therefore, to work with 
advanced Liberals and hidebound Tories, 
judging of each exactly as he would esti- 
mate a financial budget—the assets and 
the liabilities. 

American missionaries, in so far as I 
see them, whether from Egypt, Turkey, 
or India, appear to be unanimous in the 
view that, whatever be the criticisms 
fairly to be passed on certain aspects of 
British rule, it ought to continue, if only 
for the sake of the evil which it prevents. 
It is not always realized by those who 
only know India through agitations that 
nationalism there, as in Turkey, may be 
socially reactionary. One of Gandhi’s 
pleas is that children be taken away from 
school. And it was the Young Turks who 
instituted the final and general massacre 
of Armenians. A writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly, who with woman’s insight de- 
scribes the wrongs of Indian women, 
brings out this point with great pathos. 
The Mutiny of sixty years ago was hor- 
rible, not merely because of what hap- 
pened at Lucknow and Cawnpore, but be- 
cause of the downright superstitions 
which inflamed the passions thus ex- 
hibited. If the Mutineers had won, India 
would have been lost, not to England, but 
to herself. 

One hopes, then, that these great birth- 
pangs of the East may result in a more 
nbundant life for all classes. In Russia, 
up to the present, it has been quite 
otherwise. India—even if distressed by 
high prices and the inflations of war, 
which are universal occurrences—may be 
more fortunate. 

P. W. WILSON 

New York Office, 

London Daily News 


Correspondence 


Outpourings of an Open 
Mind 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

How the radical press did misreport 
the Debs vote last fall! But are you 
quite fair in assuming, in your issue of 
February 9, that the radicals are there- 
fore worse misinformers than the big 
dailies? Did you read the New York 
Times in the days following the election? 
I think I remember an Associated Press 
dispatch estimating Debs’s vote at 3,000,- 
000. The fact was that the radical press, 
which constantly denounces the “capi- 
talistic press” as unreliable, took its news 
from it and the news was wrong. There 
may be a moral about our news sources, 
but it is not that which you drew. In- 
deed, the Nation, if it reported only 
1,800,000 votes for Debs, was more mod- 
erate than the Tribune, which editori-- 
alized on the assumption of a two or three 
million vote. 

I am disappointed in such unfairness 
in The Weekly Review. 

L. A. SEAMAN 
New York, February 16 


[On November 3, the morning after 
election, the New York Times’s state- 
ment about the Socialist vote was as fol- 
lows: 


Socialist managers claimed a vote of more 
than 2,000,000, as against less than 600,000 four 
years ago, but the early returns did not pro- 
vide a basis for judging the reliability of their 
estimates. They seem to have a heavy vote 
in Illinois. 


On the next day, November 4, in its 
summary of the results of the election 
on its first page, the Times said: 

The Socialist National Committee still claims 
that their vote the country over will reach 
2,000,000, but evidence to support this is still 
lacking. 

On page 3 of the Times of the same date, 
under the headline “Socialists Claim 
2,000,000 for Debs,” the Times said: 

A vote of 2,000,000 for Eugene V. Debs, 
Socialist candidate for President, is claimed in 
a telegram received yesterday by the local 
Socialist Headquarters from the Socialist Na- 
tional Headquarters in Chicago. This is more 
than three times the Socialist vote in the coun- 
try in 1916 and more than twice the record 
Socialist vote in the last Debs campaign in 
1912. In neither of these two elections did 
women vote all over the country. 

So far as we know, no estimate of the 
Socialist vote was given out at all by the 
Associated Press; but in the New York 
Tribune of November 4, there appeared 
the following—presumably an Associated 


Press dispatch—under the headline “Two 


Million Votes Claimed by Socialists”: 


Chicago, Nov. 3—Socialist party national 
headquarters today claimed 2,000,000 votes in 
the country, more than three times what the 
party got in 1916 and more than twice its 
record vote in the Debs campaign of 1912. 


The way in which the Tribune “editor- 
ialized” on the subject was as follows— 
we reprint the editorial in full from the 
Tribune of November 5: 


The size of the Harding vote does not ade- 
quately reflect the extent of the Democratic dis- 
affection. The size of the Debs vote is almost 
as significant. 

If the final returns show that Debs received 
2,000,000 votes, or anything approximating this 
number, no one will seriously contend that the 
total means so many Socialists in the country. 
The census of Socialists is more accurately 
shown by the Socialist enrollment, which ag- 
gregates less than 400,000. 

It has become the fashion of dissatisfied mem- 
bers of a major party who can’t bring them- 
selves to vote with the other party to mark 
ballots for Debs as he makes one of his quad- 
rennial appearances. The old way was to take 
to the woods—that is, to keep away from the 
polls; the new way is to achieve the same end 
without sacrificing the fun of appearing at the 
polls. “I guess I’ll vote for Debs” has be- 
come the motto of semi-humorous dissentients ; 
and its vogue explains why the Socialist vote 
slides up and down. 


The Tribune’s argument was, indeed, 
based on a hasty assumption; but this 
assumption was not that the Socialist 
claim of 2,000,000 votes was correct, but 
that it was probably not an utterly wild 
exaggeration. 

Finally, we have to point out that The 
Weekly Review, in the editorial with 
which our correspondent finds fault, was 
criticizing not the estimates given out 
by Socialist or radical organs in the days 
immediately following the election, but 
the comments made in intellectual radical 
weeklies a week later (namely in their 
issues dated November 17), and the 
slowness with which their error was cor- 
rected.—Eds. THE WEEKLY REVIEW. ] 


The Dividing Line 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


In a little volume called “The Pentecost 
of Calamity,” published in 1915, Owen 
Wister said, “I want no better photo- 
graph of any individual than his opinion 
of this war. If he has none, then that is 
his photograph.” From that hour to 
this, that saying has been true; and to- 
day there is no better photograph of any 
one than his opinion about Germany. 
Germany is the dividing line of the moral 
world. Still, as in 1914, multitudes gather 
in the Valley of Decision; and the great 
alignment goes on. Never has compro- 
mise meant so much, and a “mere differ- 
ence of opinion” borne such tremendous 
moral significance. The warning “Be 
not deceived,” has become an intense and 
solemn thing. 

Socialism has become identified with 
other and seemingly alien “isms”—pacif- 
ism, intellectualism, sovietism, Sinn Fein, 
Anglophobia, or some other form of pro- 
German sympathy. Strangely enough, 
all these things hang together. Why this 
is so we have hardly understood; but 
tracing it back, we discover a certain set 
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of root ideas in common, which may be 
formulated somewhat as follows: The 
war was fought for commercial reasons, 
and all nations were equally guilty; the 
German atrocities were no worse than 
have been committed by all nations in 
war; the Germans, as enemies, ought to 
be completely forgiven, and not made to 
pay heavy indemnities—both for econom- 
ical and religious reasons. The anti- 
British element has no refuge but to 
favor Germany; the Sinn-Feiners plotted 
with Germany at the start; the econo- 
mists of the Keynes school are not con- 
cerned with reparations, even for France, 
but with reconstruction on the lines of 
their own theories; and everywhere radi- 
cals and Bolshevists and their “intellec- 
tual” sympathizers are at war with all 
standard ways of acting and thinking. 
Through all minorities we can trace 
the same thing; and it shapes itself into 
a more or less acute form of sympathy 
with Germany against the rest of the 
world. So we have Germany dividing 
the world into two camps, as she did at 
the beginning of the war—only in new 
forms. Germany is unchanged, except 
in her fortunes; her heart and her de- 
sires are the same, and her sympathizers 
must accept her desires. Hence the 
moral significance of the alignment. We 
must be her judges or her propagandists. 

A perversion of Christianity extends 
the admonition to love your enemies to 
loving the enemies of mankind, thus 
making it a breach of law and order and 
justice. An individual must unquestion- 
ably, in order to apply his Christianity, 


do good to his enemies when the need and. 


opportunity appear; but by ‘this action 
he is not supposed to do harm to others. 
But if society or government makes a 
practice of freeing the guilty from all 
responsibility and reparation, the result 
is altogether evil. Crime and wickedness 
are encouraged, and hypocrisy is made to 
triumph. Even with individuals we often 
find that to loosen responsibility is to 
condone evil and to do harm. Com- 
munities cannot survive this. It must be 
noted that personal forgiveness is an 
entirely different thing. Even the for- 
giveness of God does not set aside the 
natural penalty of wrongdoing. 

Those who would set Germany free to- 
day from reparation for her bitter 
wrongs against other nations, and 
against innocent and helpless individuals, 
are consciously or unconsciously aligning 
themselves on the side of evil. If we 
practised upon German individuals the 
same cruelties that they practised upon 
others, we should indeed be sinning 
against not only Christianity, but ordi- 
nary human decency; but this has not 
been done. But in giving Germany our 
help and sympathy we deny justice to the 
rest of the world, increase her oppor- 
tunity to do the evil that most of her 
people have chosen as their good, and 


place ourselves in line with the enemies 
of peace, truth, and righteousness. 

I see no escape from these conclusions, 
and no excuse for neutrality. We are in 
the Valley of Decision to-day as surely as 
in 1914, and the rule of wrong and evil, 
and the struggle towards good, are the 
clear-cut issues. The reason that all 
the anti-social and anti-human forces 
hold together is because there is no mid- 
dle course for them to take. Differences 
of opinion can only be differences of 
detail in applying certain fixed and defi- 
nite principles. On which side shall we 
stand? 

MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 

East Orange, N. J., February 14 


Perversions of Democracy 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The late Professor Barrett Wendell 
was a peculiarly stimulating teacher, be- 
cause of his habit of showing his classes 
the direct bearing of the past upon the 
present. An instance of this trait is to 
be found in his last book, “The Tradi- 
tions of European Literature,” where he 
cites, as an example of Aristotle’s style 
and method, a passage which the modern 
reader—the modern American reader— 
can ponder over to advantage.* 

Of forms of government which regard the 
common interest,t we call that in which one 
rules kingship or royalty; that in which more 
than one, but not many, rule aristocracy (the 
rule of the best). But when the citizens at 
large administer the state for the common in- 
terest, the government is called by the generic 
name—a constitution. . . 

Of the above-mentioned forms, the perver- 
sions are as follows: of royalty, tyranny; of 
aristocracy, oligarchy ; of constitutional govern- 
ment, democracy. For tyranny is a kind of 
monarchy which has in view the interest of the 
monarch only; oligarchy has in view the inter- 
est of the wealthy; democracy, of the needy; 
none of them the common good of all. 

The striking thing about this passage, 
at first sight, is that democracy is con- 
sidered a perversion; but let us not quar- 
rel about terms; had Aristotle called 
democracy “Bolshevism,” the fact would 
remain that a form of government which 
overlooked justice to all, and “the com- 
mon good of all,” would be a perversion. 
Is it not to this that we are drifting ?— 
call our Government “democracy,” “bu- 
reaucracy” (the French equivalent of 
“oligarchy” ), or what you will, we are ac- 
quiring in this day and age a class-con- 
sciousness to an un-American and alarm- 
ing degree. Past errors do not excuse— 
though they may explain—present condi- 
tions; the fact that the Lord Mayor of 
Cork could land without a passport and 
give his statements to the Villard Com- 
mittee, whereas an ordinary citizen land- 
ing without credentials would face in- 
stant deportation, is but a straw to show 

*Cf. Aristotle’s Politics, tr. Jowett, III, 7, cited in 
The Traditions of European Literature, p. 13 2. 


tI permit myself, to make this passage clearer 
slight rearrangement of Jowett’s words. fWendelld ~ 


which way the wind is blowing; “‘pull” is 
but a cant word for “injustice’—and it 
is startling to observe how great a part 
it plays in the American life of to-day. 

If we regard democracy as that form 
of government where “the citizens at 
large administer the state for the com- 
mon interest,” can we maintain that we 
have it? If we regard what we have as 
democracy, is it not a perversion? All 
men are born equal before the law; all 
men should have equality of opportunity 
to develop their potentialities, and we 
cannot “keep alive the principles of 
American liberty” without recognizing 
this. But this means justice, mutual 
trust, and forbearance—not class-con- 
sciousness and class-legislation. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Mass., February 12 


“Tl Faut d’abord des 
Costumes’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


Your decision as announced in your 
last issue to deny Mr. Upton Sinclair 
further space in your journal is rather 
distressing; and I hope you will pardon 
me for saying so, but it indicates a want 
of a sense of proportion in your other- 
wise well-balanced paper. You appa- 
rently appreciate the profound impor- 
tance of the question by allowing over 
seven columns for the discussion; you 
only devote a little over six to the Ger- 
man Indemnity, and then you suddenly 
say “basta,” and state that, instead of 
clothing Mr. Sinclair in a dress suit, you 
intend to assimilate him to the rest of 
humanity, socialistic and non-socialistic, 
even to old tories like myself, and wrap 
him in a winding sheet. 

Is that really fair? Does The Weekly 
Review with its knowledge of history 
doubt the old proverb “L’habit fait le 
moine”’? 

Was not Mr. Sinclair, at the time of 
the famous dinner, just preparing to 
enter on his career as a Socialist? Yet 
you, with all your liberal principles, wish 
to deprive him of the right to prove that 
he was equipping himself not only prop- 
erly, but conscientiously, for his chosen 
career. 

Have you forgotten that nobody in 
Beaucaire would take the famous Tar- 
tarin’s determination to climb Mont 
Blanc seriously until he was properly ac- 
coutered? Do you not remember that his 
sincerity was doubted, until he went into 
training properly clothed for his career 
as an alpinist? 

Do you not remember that this great 
character, typical of a warm-hearted, 
humanity-loving people, was considered 
by many to be a “farceur” until he an- 
nounced, “il faut d’abord des costumes”? 

EDGAR R. DAWSON 

Baltimore, February 5 
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New Books and Old 


1 rower Mr. J. C. Squire, in “Life 
and Letters” (Doran), labors might- 
ily to prove himself an unimaginative 
man—he is writing about unfinished lit- 
erary works, and comes to “Edwin 
Drood”: “But I do wish that somebody, 
anybody, Mrs. Dickens, Miss Dickens, 
Master Dickens, or Wilkie Collins, had 
finished ‘Edwin Drood’, for then we should 
have been spared this eternal controversy. 
It breaks out yearly like prairie fires; you 
may not notice where it starts, but at 
more or less regular intervals you are 
suddenly aware that the air is filled with 
smoke and flames.” It may be in the 
Times Literary Supplement, or the Sat- 
urday Review, or the Athenzum, or the 
Daily Mail, or it may be in all of them at 
once. But it annoys Mr. Squire to find 
that there are tens of thousands of per- 
sons in England (gentlemen in England 
now a-bed) who seem to worry over the 
Drood problem like chess enthusiasts 
over mates in five moves. And they talk 
about Drood and his mystery as if it 
were something which really happened! 
He can imagine men puzzling themselves 
sick about Junius, or about the Man in 
the Iron Mask. “But it is a totally dif- 
ferent thing to dispute about . . . an 
uncompleted story which is not a history 
but fiction. The common-sense position 
is that nothing whatever happened to 
Edwin Drood, that he himself and all his 
confréres were the acme of inactivity; 
for the simple reason that there were (in 
the highly appropriate words of their 
own fabulist) no sich persons.” 

This from a literary critic; from a man 
who, in this same volume, becomes en- 
thusiastic over the highly artificial ad- 
venture stories of Sax Rohmer! Yes, 
Mr. Squire, yours is the common-sense 
position. And to carry it to the logical 
conclusion, the acme of common-sense is 
to waste never a minute over any work of 
imagination, from Homer to Rohmer, for 
none of their stories are history and all 
of them are fiction. Mr. Squire speaks 
of “Dickens’s hypnotic power over the 
simple-minded” in that he has made his 
readers believe in the reality of his in- 
vented characters. Well, when these 
simple-minded have all become trained 
and sophisticated, what becomes of the 
poet and the playwright and the novelist 
and the story-teller? 

Rearranging and rummaging in my 
book-cases last night I assembled and 
gathered together upon one shelf a dozen 
or fifteen books which have been com- 
ing into my possession, one or two at 
a time, for the past three or four years. 
A certain whimsical and well beloved 
librarian, combing out, I fancy, gifts 
which his library has received, thought 
that he could do no better for the 
welfare of that library, and for my 
moral and spiritual benefit, than to send 


them to me. He seems to have believed 
that I was in need of that special kind of 
sacred counsel which was imparted to the 
young in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. They make a fine show on my 
shelf, now that I have them all together. 
Their stamped leather covers, partly re- 
sembling the cases which enclose daguer- 
reotypes (the kind with the.little brass 
hasp, and the red plush interiors) and 
partly the decorations on a particularly 
swagger coffin, are still further enhanced 
by gold lettering and tooling. Let me 
name these books: 


The Youth’s Keepsake for 1846: A Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Gift for Young People. 
“Take it—’tis a gift of love, 
That seeks thy good alone; 
Keep it for the giver’s sake, 
And read it for thine own.” 

The Girl’s Week-Day Book. Published by 
The London Religious Tract Society. New 
York, 1837. 

Sermons to Young Women. By James For- 
dyce, D.D. Boston, 1796. 

Evenings’ Entertainments, or, The Country 
Visit. Embellished with Fourteen Engravings. 
Prepared for the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. Philadelphia, 1844. 

An Analytical and Practical Grammar of the 
English Language. By Rev. Peter Bullions, 
D.D., Late Professor of Languages in the Al- 
bany Academy. New York, 1853. 

Two Short Catechisms, Mutually Connected. 
. . . By John Brown, Minister of the Gospel 
at Haddington. 1793. 

The Jewel, or Token of Friendship. 1837. 

The Ladies’ Lexicon, and Parlour Com- 
panion. . . . By William Grimshaw. Phila- 
delphia, 1835. 

The Pet Album. (For autographs.) 

Woman’s Worth; or Hints to Raise the Fe- 
male Character. New York, 1854. 

The Little Orator, or Primary School 
Speaker. By Charles Northend, A.M. New 
York, 1860. 

The Hare-Bell; a Token of Friendship. 
Edited by Rev. C. W. Everest. “This little 
flower, that loves the lea, May well my simple 
emblem be.” Hartford, 1844. 


Uplifting the female character, which 
seems to be the conspicuous theme of 
this little collection, was assuredly the 
chief concern of the righteous authors of 
the 1830’s and 1840’s. Our grandmothers 
were docile girls! Did they never revolt 
and wish for a less insistent harping 
upon the string of female piety and 
meekness? Was there any relief for 
them, if they did? It may be that there 
was: the writer of “Woman’s Worth”, 
in his or her chapter on “Books,” hints 
darkly about “books of an opposite tend- 
ency, which, alas! are too much in vogue 
at the present day. . .” There are 
works “of an infidel character. -” and 
those “of an immoral” description. But 
he does not give their titles. THe first 
superintendent of the Astor Library was 
more specific, and at this same period 
lamented that youthful readers spent 
their time upon “the trashy, as Scott, 
Cooper, and Dickens.” How surprised 
his successors would be if youth confined 
its reading to books as solid and sober as 
Scott. This collection of mine contains 
enough pious advice to make a school full 


of flappers go into “shrieks of laughter,” 
and then return to read books of a de- 
scription which would make the hair of 
James Fordyce, D. D., the Rev. Peter 
Bullions, and Rev. C. W. Everest curl 
with anguish. 

“The Hare-Bell” is a fair type. Its 
small size, the gilded urn upon the cover, 
and the tiny, mincing pages suggest pet 
lambs and pantalettes, forget-me-nots 
and maidenly reserve. The editor, Rev. 
Mr. Everest, indulges his taste, on page 
61, in an article from his own pen, called 
“The Old Man’s Grave’, which begins: 
“Buried in these painful reflections, I 
wandered on. . .” Needless to say, he 
soon comes to a cemetery, and he says 
what I can easily believe, ““A churchyard 
seldom woos me in vain.” Soon he is 
among the tombs, having a jolly good 
time of it, full of gloomy moralizings, 
which he desires to impart to his young 
readers. The frontispiece shows him, 
clad in a manner which would be con- 
sidered depressing in an undertaker, and 
licking his chops over a coming burial 
party. “Soon the funeral procession ap- 
peared in sight, with slow and measured 
tread. I leaned against a tomb-stone and 
waited its approach.” 

These were the books which you were 
supposed to give to girls on their seven- 
teenth birthday. 

“The Little Orator’ contains poems 
which I had always believed to be more 
or less mythical, like “I’ll Never Use 
Tobacco”— 


I'll never use tobacco, no, 
It is a filthy weed; 

I'll never put it in my mouth, 
Said little Robert Reid, 


and the one about the robin who sang the 
“Temperance Song’”— 


Teetotal—O, that’s the first word of my lay ; 
And then don’t you see how I twitter away? 


“Evening’s Entertainments” tells about 
James and Thomas Jones, who, as a re- 
ward for their obedience and diligence, 
were permitted to spend their summer 
holidays with their favorite uncle John. 
Each evening they would gather on the 
veranda, where their uncle would deliver 
a twenty-page discourse upon the intel- 
ligence of ants, or the domestic virtues 
of the giraffe. Finally, on Sunday night 
they discourse upon keeping the Sabbath. 
Thomas relates an anecdote of his friend, 
Philip Oswald, who went sailing upon 
the Sabbath, and was drowned for his 
impiety, while good Uncle John caps this 
with relating the untimely death of 
Philip’s father, who, he is happy to say, 
died in a fever, because of his failure to 
observe the Sabbath. In fact, the book 
ends, like the young lady’s recitation in 
“Tom Sawyer’, with “a sermon so de- 
structive of all hope to non-Presbyterians 
that it took first prize.” 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


For a New Law of Nations 


INTERNATIONAL Law, A TREATISE. By L. Op- 
penheim. Vol. I—Peace; 3rd Edition. 
(Edited by R. F. Roxburgh). New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. : 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE Wortp WAR. By 
James Wilford Garner. 2 Vols. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

Tue Eguauity or States IN INTERNATIONAL 
Law. By Edwin DeWitt Dickinson. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 


ROF. OPPENHEIM died in October, 

1919; but not until he had assembled 
and put in order most of the materials for 
this new edition of his volume on Peace. 
The publishers give no distinct promise 
that the companion volume on War and 
Neutrality will ever reissue; but their 
reticence on that point ought not to deter 
students from acquiring the volume now 
offered, with its vast wealth of illustra- 
tive materials. A notable feature of the 
present volume is the chapter on the 
League of Nations. “In its essence,” 
Professor Oppenheim writes, “the 
League is nothing else than the organ- 
ized Family of Nations.” He continues: 


Not being a State, and neither owning terri- 
tory nor ruling over citizens, the League does 
not possess sovereignty in the sense of State 
sovereignty. However, being an International 
Person sui generis, the League is the subject 
of many rights which, as a rule, can only be ex- 
ercised by sovereign States. For instance, the 
League possesses the so-called right of lega- 
tion; is able to exercise sovereign rights over 
such territories as are not under the sovereignty 
of any State (Saar Basin) ; is able to intervene 
in the internal as well as the external affairs of 
a State’—the reference is to its protection of 
neutral rights in Poland, Rumania, and their 
neighbors—“is able to exercise a protectorate 
over a weak State (Danzig) ; is able to declare 
war and make peace; and the like. 


In short, the League is “a subject of 
modern national law and an International 
Person side by side with the several 
States.” 

Since he regarded the League as de- 
signed to be “all-embracing,” Professor 
Oppenheim naturally held it to be a seri- 
ous defect that members might withdraw 
or even be expelled. No such possibility 
ought to exist, he argues. Other short- 
comings were, in his opinion, the lack of 
provision for a Council of Conciliation, 
the Council of the League being totally 
unfit for such work; the absence of pro- 
vision for an International Court of Jus- 
tice with a defined compulsory jurisdic- 
tion; the unsuitability of the Assembly 
for the task of advising the reconsidera- 
tion of inapplicable treaties; the absence 
of provision for intervention by the 
Council against belligerents violating 
“fundamental rules of warfare.” In- 
deed, in the last analysis Professor Op- 
penheim throws considerable doubt upon 
his own characterization of the League 
as “the organized Family of Nations.” 


Viewed in the light of the criticisms just ° 


given and, still more, in that shed by his 
review of the League’s relation to the 
Peace Treaty, it appears rather as the 
organized Concert of Europe, which is a 
far different matter. 

Professor Oppenheim was a great 
stickler for the right of international 
law to be considered “law,” which he de- 
fined as “a body of rules for human con- 
duct within a community which by 
common consent of this community shall 
be enforced by external power.” He 
thus sought to meet—or rather dispense 
with—Austin’s requirement of enforce- 
ment by “superior power.” A more seri- 
ous difficulty in the way of his conten- 
tion, however, he seems to have over- 
looked. For whatever be the method of its 
enforcement, the very essence of the idea 
of law is that of a known rule, and in the 
case of international law it must be 
known and accepted internationally. Yet 
as one turns these pages, one discovers, 
even as to the Law of Peace, which, in 
Professor Oppenheim’s words, is “the 
centre of gravity of International Law,” 
the utmost uncertainty—not to say spec- 
ulation—as to much of its content. What 
are “political offenses”? Is the president 
of a republic entitled when abroad to 
claim the immunities of a sovereign? 
Are diplomatic agents exempt of right 
from certain forms of taxation, or merely 
by courtesy? 
diplomatic status? What is the effect of 
the outbreak of war on treaties? What 
is the legal position of the officers and 
crew of a public vessel when they are 
on shore in a foreign port? On what 
grounds may a state intervene in behalf 
of its nationals sojourning in a foreign 
jurisdiction? To what extent does inter- 
national law accept the doctrine of the 
Marine League? What is the scope of 
the right of asylum? On all these topics 
—and the list might be extended indefi- 
nitely—different states will be found to 
have urged different views at the same 
time; and the same state different views 
at different times. The question arises, 
whether the present League of Nations 
is equipped to undertake the ironing out 
of such diversities, the existence of 
which is a constant source of irritation 
between states. 

Professor Garner has placed all teach- 
ers and students of international law 
under deep obligation to him for bring- 
ing to press so promptly so comprehen- 
sive and well-arrayed a treatise on the 
leading controversies of the recent war 
touching international law. His indus- 
try is admirable; little of the available 
literature of the subject, whether of 
private or official provenience, has 
escaped him; his condensation and order- 
ing of his voluminous material is excel- 
lent ; and his statement of issues is usually 
precise and just. It is, therefore, regret- 
table that a quite excusable bias has 
sometimes diverted him from strictly 
logical conclusions and from the verdicts 


Do “secret agents” have- 


that would have proved most helpful to- 
ward a reconstruction of international 
law. 

Thus in passing upon the German argu- 
ment that since the submarine could not 
be used effectively in conformance with 
the existing rules of international law, it 
ought not to be held to those rules, Pro- 
fessor Garner writes: “The use of the 
instrument must be adjusted to the re- 
quirements of the. law of nations and of 
humanity and not they to the instru- 
ment. . . . In the last analysis it [the 
German argument] amounted to the 
claim that a single belligerent alone may 
change the law of the sea to meet his own 
immediate necessities.” Very just, but 
not strictly harmonious with the effort 
made in later pages to justify the British 
Embargo as an exercise of the right of 
blockade. ‘Manifestly,” he says in the 
passage alluded to, if the belligerent has 
not the right to stop goods passing to 
and from the enemy through neutral 
ports, “the power which international 
law gives him in respect to blockade must 
in many cases be ineffective, if not il- 
lusory.” Exactly the same argument 
was offered to the Supreme Court of the 
United States at the time of the Civil 
War, in the case of the Peterhoff, and 
rejected by it in the following words, 
culled from an opinion by Lord Stowell, 
of many years earlier: “If that is the 
consequence, all that can be said is that 
it is an unavoidable consequence. It 
must be imputed to the nature of the 
thing, which will not admit of a remedy 
of this species. The court can not on that 
ground take upon itself to say that a 
legal blockade exists where no actual 
blockade can be applied.” Nor is a de- 
fense of the Embargo to be built upon 
“the admitted right of a belligerent to 
cut off the overseas commerce of the 
enemy,” for no such admitted right ex- 
ists except under the rules governing 
blockade and contraband. Finally, Pro- 
fessor Garner would have us understand 
that the protest leveled against the Em- 
bargo as not impartial, inasmuch as 
Scandinavian vessels had ready access 
to German Baltic ports, was not well 
founded. “The rule as to the impartial 
application of a blockade to the ships of 
all neutral nations,” he writes, “was 
never intended to impose upon belliger- 
ents an obligation . . . to blockade the 
whole of the enemy’s coasts.” Of course 
not; but the point is that the German 
Baltic ports were blockaded to all but 
Scandinavian shipping. 

The bias thus disclosed Professor 
Garner naturally brings to the considera- 
tion of the question of what rules ought 
to replace those which were broken down 
by the war. Commenting on President 
Wilson’s demand, in the second of his 
Fourteen Points, for “absolute freedom 
of navigation” on the high seas, “alike 
in war and in peace,” he says: “The 
abolition of blockade and the taking away 
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from belligerents of the right to seize 
contraband going to the enemy would 
place naval powers at a disadvantage in 
comparison with the great military pow- 
ers.” The question of the use of the 
submarine, on the other hand, he ap- 
proaches from a quite different angle: 
“Like the airship, it is,” he writes, “a 
lawful instrument only when it is em- 
ployed against legitimate objects of at- 
tack. Its operations should be restricted 
by international convention and its em- 
ployment for the sinking of merchant 
vessels be absolutely forbidden.” This, I 
fear, is to close one’s eyes to realities. 
In view of the fact that the submarine 
came within an ace of winning the war, 
that with two or three thousand men on 
submarines, Germany kept a million 
sailors of the Allied navies constantly 
employed, and that the submarine is be- 
ing steadily improved, it seems very 
improbable that the states with inferior 
fleets will ever consent to the scrapping 
of the submarine on terms which would 
leave (surface) naval power all its tra- 
ditional rights. 

On the broader question, too, of the 
viability of the Law of War embodied in 
the Hague Conventions and Regulations 
Professor Garner is somewhat disap- 
pointing. At one point he acknowledges 
that the war “revealed many imperfec- 
tions in the existing rules governing the 
conduct of war,” that indeed “the whole 
system of international law” was “rudely 
shaken to its very foundations.” Yet he 
later draws consolation from Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock’s assurance, that “law does 
not cease to exist because it is broken or 
even because for a time it may be broken 
on a large scale.” Well, that depends on 
the nature of the forces involved. The 
recent war witnessed a revolution in 
methods of warfare; it also witnessed 
the utter break-down of the Rousseau 
assumption, fundamental to the old sys- 
tem of law, that war is an affair of Gov- 
ernments rather than of populations; 
and both these developments struck 
hands with the responsibility of Govern- 
ments to public opinion in the warring 
states. The reasonable deduction is that, 
if there is to be a Law of War capable 
of withstanding these new stresses and 
strains, it will have to be built from 
the foundation up and along entirely new 
lines. 

Professor Dickinson’s scholarly and 
well-written volume is an investigation 
into the history and present standing of 
one of the great pillars of theory sup- 
porting the whole edifice of international 
law. Thus we find Lord Stowell writing 
more than a hundred years ago: “Two 
principles of public law are generally 
recognized as fundamental. One is the 
perfect equality and entire independence 
of all distinct states. Relative magnitude 
creates no distinction of right’; or as 
our own Chief Justice Marshall phrased 


it: “No principle of general law is more 
universally acknowledged than the per- 
fect equality of nations. Russia and 
Geneva have equal rights.” 

What, however, does one mean when 
one speaks of the “equality” of states? 
Professor Dickinson distinguishes two 
meanings: first, equal protection of the 
law for existing rights, i.e., as I under- 
stand it, equal legal security; and sec- 
ondly, equal capacity for rights, that is, 
the right to claim the protection of the 
law for the same rights. The distinction 
is, I suspect, a little too precise. I doubt 
if the idea of “equality” was ever urged 
in support of a claim for legal security 
of diverse rights. Likewise, it seems to 
me that Professor Dickinson rather over- 
shoots the mark in his attack upon the 
accepted idea that the notion of the 
equality of states takes its origin from 
Grotius. Grotius, it is true, was no 
leveler. He was quite prepared to ac- 
quiesce in the actual inequalities which 
characterized the relations of states in 
his time. Yet the rights and obligations 
which he endeavored to erect into a sys- 
tem of law were, certainly in great part, 
the same for all states. But in the main, 
of course, Professor Dickinson is right. 
As he abundantly demonstrates, the no- 
tion of State Equality became a creative 
element of the law of nations at the 
hands of the Natural Rights theorists 
who based their speculations on the sup- 
posed analogy of the equality of men in 
a state of nature and whose work re- 
ceived its classical form at the hands of 
Vattel. 

The question at once arises whether 
this origin of the doctrine of State 
Equality was purely fortuitous, or 
whether it is a logical extension of the 
notion of human equality, states being 
but the instruments for the assertion 
and maintenance of the rights of their 
populations? The answer implied makes 
pertinent—not to say, poignant—a fur- 
ther question: How does the doctrine of 
State Equality accord with the facts of 
international relationship? The mere 
circumstance that Great Britain and 
Liberia are not equal in power and wealth 
does not of itself answer this question. 
The same phenomenon occurs within the 
field of municipal law; yet the steady ten- 
dency within this field has for decades 
been toward larger and larger realiza- 
tion of the principle of equality. So the 
question is, What has been the effect of 
the actual inequality of states in regard 
to wealth and power upon international 
law? 

The answer depends somewhat upon 
what school of international jurists one 
has recourse to. There are those who 
are always ready to square any ugly fact 
with their pleasant theory, at no matter 
what cost of common sense or dialectical 
ingenuity. Thus at the Second Hague 
Conference the American delegates 


sought by developing a distinction be- 
tween “right” and “exercise of right,” to 
persuade the smaller states to accept an 
International Court on which they should 
be represented only at intervals. 

Professor Dickinson takes his stand 
very evidently with the “positive” rather 
than the “theoretical” school. His atti- 
tude is that of Lawrence, in dealing with 
this same subject: “In a system of rules 
depending, like international law, for 
their validity on general consent, what 
is political is legal also, if it is generally 
accepted and acted on.” Surveying from 
this standpoint the field of international 
relations, he proceeds to classify those 
cases in which one or more recognized 
states find themselves, with reference to 
the rest of the family of nations, in a 
position of legal incapacity, of which they 
can not divest themselves. Thus the lack 
of assent by non-maritime states to cer- 
tain naval conventions has been held not 
to affect the validity of such conventions. 
States of non-Christian civilization, like 
China and Siam, often find themselves 
vader serious disabilities. The countries 
#hout the Caribbean are generally to-day 
under a limited overlordship of the 
United States. Then, there is the fact of 
intervention, which has been a too fre- 
quently recurrent phenomenon of recent 
decades to be disposed of by verbal jug- 
glery, and the even more formidable fact 
of war. “In so-far,” writes Professor 
Dickinson, “as the law of nations recog- 
nizes self-help in any form as a legal pro- 
cedure for vindicating rights and re- 
dressing grievances, it concedes to na- 
tions an inequality of legal capacity di- 
rectly proportioned to the distribution 
of resources which make for military 
strength.” 

What, then, is to become of the doc- 
trine of equality in the international law 
of the future? Pertinent in this connec- 
tion is the distinction which Professor 
Dickinson offers between “legal capacity” 
and “political capacity.” The former 
signifies the right of a state to determine 
its relations with other states; the latter 
“is concerned with such matters as repre- 
sentation, voting, and contributions in 
international conferences and congresses, 
administrative unions, and arbitral or 
judicial tribunals.” Later on, Professor 
Dickinson remarks that “‘the outstanding 
feature of the Peace of Paris, so far as 
the equality of states is concerned, is its 
extensive disregard for the traditional 
conception of political equality... . It 
is a conservative prediction, that if the 
League of Nations functions with any 
degree of success the traditional concep- 
tion of political equality among states 
will become obsolete.” In the Assembly 
“an empire with colonial representation 
wields several times the voting power” of 
ordinary states. The Council was planned 
to be dominated by five Great Powers. 
The Governing Body of the Labor Office 
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is constructed on similar lines, as are 
also the various commissions auxiliary 
to the League. 


What, on the other hand, of legal equal- 
ity? This question is answered as fol- 
lows: “If the League functions with any 
degree of success, an important step will 
have been taken in the direction of sub- 
stituting orderly processes for self-help 
and the most serious limitation upon the 
legal equality of states will have been 
substantially mitigated.” The answer is 
plausible but not altogether convincing. 
Thus, if we turn to the history of muni- 
cipal law, especially in modern times, we 
find that the acquisition of legal equality 
by the masses has been fortified at every 
step by the extension of political power; 
legal equality and political equality have 
marched hand in hand. It is possible, 
to be sure, that such course of develop- 
ment was not essential to the triumph 
of legal equality; yet, assuming that it 
was, would not a parallel course be even 
more essential in the field of interna- 
tional relations, where, as we have seen, 
agreed standards are so generally lac.- 
ing? k 

Moreover, can it be said that the ré- 
gime of war has been without its miti- 
gations so far as the equality of states 
is concerned? To say so would be to ig- 
nore the most important factor of diplo- 
matic history since 1648, namely, the 
Balance of Power. And, in the words of 
Professor Oppenheim, “just as hitherto, 
so within a League of Nations some kind 
of Balance of Power only can guarantee 
the independence and equality of the 
smaller states.” But indeed, will the 
Balance of Power—which, like the forces 
of nature, may not be abolished, though 
it may be given direction—be likely to 
operate so beneficially for state equality 
within a League—given the present state 
of international law—as outside one? 
“It is a matter of observation in the case 
of private corporations,” says Mr. Hicks, 
in “The New World Order,” “that men 
and interests which forge to the front 
under a loose organization have increased 
power when a closer organization is ef- 
fected.””’ And then again—there is Shan- 
tung. 

We are to-day at the parting of the 
ways in the matter of international re- 
construction. By the present Covenant 
of the League of Nations we are directed 
to that highroad which points to hege- 
mony—the control of -the world’s affairs 
by a directorate of the Great Powers. 
The alternative route leads to a syste- 
matic recasting of the entire body of 
international law, involving the reduction 
of its vague speculations and conflicting 
precepts to agreed standards of interna- 
tional conduct. That the latter is the 
more laborious and slower road to inter- 
national peace, there can be no question, 
but equally without question it is the 
road to which the American tradition 


points us. And in the work of recasting 
international law the lesser civilized 
states must have equal voice with the 
Great Powers. For it is they that are 
the states whose own interests incline 
them to the ways of peace and security, 
and it is they that are the homes of the 
most vital democracies. 
EDWARD S. CORWIN 


Modulations 


Master Eustace. By Henry James. 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 

CuristMAS Roses AND OTHER SrtortEs. By 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Mrs. Basil de 
Sélincourt). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 

4g suspicions of the 

Eustace” volume are not justified. 

Though these early stories of James’s 
were never issued by him in a collected 
American edition, they have all, it seems, 
been included in one or other of his Eng- 
lish collections. This is the more re- 
markable from the fact that they origi- 
nally appeared in American periodicals— 
Scribner’s, the Galaxy, and Lippincott’s, 
and, for all their variety of setting, 
are obviously the work of an Ameri- 
can who had not as yet outgrown his 
nativity. They must at least have the 
interest of relics: what one has sus- 
pected is that James might have judged 
them not worth preservation, when the 
time came for a definitive Amevican edi- 
tion cf his work. Whether or not this is 
so, their value both as relics and as early 
studies of a master, is sufficient to acquit 
the present collector of any charge of 
scavenging or even officiousness. 

I say they are the work of an Ameri- 
can who had not outgrown his nativity, 
and I think this is true, though when the 
first of them (the first-written) was 
printed in the Galaxy (1869) James 
had already become an American in Eng- 
land. In this story (“A Light Man”), 
there is a careful satirical portrait of an 
aging American who has passed his years 
dandering after the pleasures and arts of 
Europe, but in the tired end turns home- 
ward: “His health was broken, his spirit 
was jaded, and I imagine, to do him jus- 
tice, that he began to feel certain natural, 
filial longings for this dear American 
mother of us all. They say the most 
hopeless truants and triflers have come 
to it.” But from the beginning, one sees, 
the artist’s thoughts and interests lay 
beyond, or extended beyond, the raw new 
world to the rich old one. Most of his 
schooling, we must remember, was in 
France and Switzerland. His cosmopoli- 
tanism was the fruit of his breeding, not 
of the tripper’s choice. Three of these 
five tales are placed “abroad”; and the 
others have a casement open to eastward. 

Why were they not reprinted here in 
their natural timely order? This is the 
arrangement: “Master Eustace” (1871), 
“Longstaff’s Marriage,” (1878), “Théo- 


New 


“Master 


dolinde,” (1878), “A Light Man,” (1869), 
“Benvolio,” (1875). On the whole, the 
reader may feel after looking them 
through that the editor has set them in 
the right order of progressive merit. “A 
Light Man” has certain crudities of style 
which have disappeared from the “Long- 
staff’s Marriage” of nine years later; but 
it has more of the stuff in it that James 
himself valued most—the inner dramatic 
action, closeknit, and unerring in its 
course towards an inevitable end. ‘‘Mas- 
ter Eustace,” on the other hand, is crude 
in both style and substance, so that one 
guesses it may really have been the 
earlier tale of the two. Here, as in the 
bit of fantastic comedy “Théodolinde” — 
and for that matter in all of these tales 
but “Benvolio”—we find a Henry James 
by no means unconscious of the effective- 
ness of a surprise twist at the end of the 
story which had not then been dubbed 
“the punch” or reduced to code by cor- 
respondence professors of the art of the 
“shortstory.” ‘“Longstaff’s Marriage” 
and “Théodolinde,” with all their charm 
of his “middle” manner, are too patently 
contrived. In “Benvolio,” rather, we 
taste the full fine flavor of an artist who 
was already exquisite and not yet baf- 
fling. 

Mrs. de Sélincourt is among a baker's 
dozen of current story-tellers who are 
commonly set down as disciples of Henry 
James. In the short story her kinship, 
if not discipleship, is real and close. Her 
fancy, like his, busies itself habitually 
with the more subtle and enduring 
human relationships; young love, the 
passion, the dream, seldom triumphs in 
the foreground. The heart’s capacity, 
even when youth’s ardor is gone, to put 
forth new buds of devotion, or creative 
friendship, is the dominant theme of the 
stories collected under the title “Christ- 
mas Roses.” Compensation, the healing 
or at least mitigating adjustments of life 
through a bourgeoning of fresh sympa- 
thies and unlooked for rapprochements 
when the more obvious relations of lover 
and mistress, husband and wife, have 
failed—these are her chief concern. The 
reader who does not think the ending of 
“Christmas Roses” a happy one is little 
likely to care for the other tales in the 
book. Written in war-time England, 
they are haunted by the fact or fear of 
bereavement, of mutilation, of estrange- 
ment. Happiness of the carefree sort 
does not exist in them; nor do they affect 
to bury fear and sorrow under the “Carry 
on” and “Cheerio” formula. They are, 
in truth, melancholy tales of a heart- 
breaking time. But there is no despair 
in them or sentimentality, or fruitless 
anger against fate. And once or twice, 
as in “Carnations,” and “Staking a Lark- 
spur,” the spirit of comedy discreetly en- 
ters the symbolic garden of the story- 
teller’s sensitive fancy. 


H. W. BOYNTON 
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Walter De La Mare and 
Alfred Noyes 


CottecteD Poems. In Two Volumes. By Wal- 
ter De La Mare. New York: Henry Holt 
znd Company. 

CotiscteD Poems. Vol. III. By Alfred Noyes. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
7ALTER DE LA MARE can be half 

divined from the titles of his sev- 
eral volumes. “The Listeners” breathes 
of the séance; “Motley” savors of the 
clown; “Songs of Childhood” and “Pea- 
cock Pie” prattle of the nursery. Fol- 
lowing these hints, not too seriously and 
yet not. unseriously, one might write out 

a formula for Mr. De La Mare in the 

combinaton of fernseed, sawdust (from 

the ring), and talcum powder. 

He has access to Pan and the mermaids 
and the gnomes and the witches and the 
ogre—privileges almost beyond even a 
poet’s hope or desert in these unbeliev- 
ing times. But he does not need to see 
an actual, substantial sprite. He will 
content himself with voices that just 
cleave the silences or with the silences 
which they just fail to cleave; for him 
a shadow is half a ghost, and the mere 
stillness and salubrity of a summer’s 
afternoon can robe itself in glamors. He 
likes those curious rarities that are 
known as animals, and children as na- 
ture’s whimsicalities have a place by 
themselves in his heart. He will paint 
an unlovely “Old Susan” or “Tailor” 
without slighting one unlovely trait, yet 
will include them all somehow in the 
rogueries and pleasantries of nature. He 
is given to the converse of ghosts, and 
Death is one of his associates—I had 
almost said cronies. He likes the un- 
earthly and mystical, but he also likes 
the snug and warm, and sleep, which 
is a part of nature and yet a rift in 
nature, attracts him through both these 
tastes. This mixture of the cosy and the 
eerie is again interestingly manifest 
where the dead child listens to the fairy 
tale which the mother reads to the living 
children: 


Dark frost was in the air without, 
The dusk was still with cold and gloom, 
When less than even a shadow came 
And stood within the room. 


But of the three around the fire 
None turned a questioning head to look, 
Still read a clear voice, on and on, 
Still stooped they o’er their book. 
a * * 


No voiceless sorrow grieved her mind, 
No memory her bosom stirred, 

Nor dreamed she, as she read to two, 
‘Twas surely three who heard. 


Every sensitive mind will yield itself 
readily to the delicacy of the pleasure 
which these verses offer. With Mr. 


_ De La Mare, however, the pleasant imag- 


inative stir is not merely the starting- 
point, but the goal, of the experience. It 
exists in absolute detachment from the 
great ideas, the great passions, or the 








The Merry Tale of a Hustling American vs. Leisurely England. 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 


Lawrence Berwick was a highly efficient young American lawyer. 
He was energetic. He was a hustler. He was without knowing it on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown when he decided to run over into 
London to get quick action out of his English solicitors, and in his 
innocence engaged return passage on the same steamer. There were 
several reasons why he didn’t take it, of which the Lady Muriel Con- 
greve was only one. You'll enjoy her and all the others. $1.75 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 





The Romance of My Lady’s Furs 
The Fur Trade of America By AGNES C. LAUT 


A thorough and fascinating account of the most romantic of present-day indus- 
tries—the procuring and preparation of My Lady’s Furs. From the trapping in 
the North Woods to the points which every woman shopper should know, the 
story is given in full. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. Illustrated. $6.00 








America in Song 


Breakers and Granite By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


A series of magnificent resonant interpretations of America—Manhattan, “white 
lily hammered out of steel,” New England, symbolized in the undying beauty 
of the vanished clipper-ships—Chicago, creation of the four winds, the Old 
South, the desert spaces of the Southwest, the soul of the whole country threatened 
by the lethargic mist. The famous poem cn Lincoln, “Like a gaunt scraggly pine,” 
concludes the volume. $1.75 








Three Reprints of Out-of-Door Classics 
Camping and Woodcraft By HORACE KEPHART 


This campers’ manual, containing all the information needed by either the camper 
or the solitary tramper in the woods, has long been prized by the veteran. It 
is now re-issued in one volume, on Bible paper, in a form suitable for the bag 
or pack. Send for Descriptive Circular. 2 Vols. in One. IIl. $3.00 


Our Southern Highlanders By HORACE KEPHART 


Mr. Kephart lived for several years among that remarkable body of native Amer- 

icans who live isolated in primitive communities in the Southern Appalachians. 

His study of them is of intense interest to the sociologist and the folklorist. 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


Golf for Beginners and Others 
By MARSHALL WHITLATCH 


Mr. Whitlatch’s work on Golf is in continual demand, as the simplest, easiest, 
and most sensible of guides for the middle-aged man or woman who is taking up 
golf for the first time. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, Ii. $2.25 
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The Novels of Turgenev 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT 


A new Library Edition in fifteen volumes. This issue, notable for excellence 
of translation, content and format, will meet the constant demand for an adequate 
edition of Turgenev. 15 Vols. Sold Only in Sets. Each $2.00 





ISRAEL ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK 
THE VOICE OF JERUSALEM 


The first formal analysis and criticism of the place of the Jew 
in the world today by the most widely known of living Jewish 
writers. Mr. Zangwill deals with the historical position of the Jew 
in life and in literature, replies to H. G. Wells, discusses such con- 
temporary questions as Armenia, and translates for the first time 
some beautiful specimens of Medieval Jewish literature. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. . $3.00 
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great claims, religious or ethical, of hu- 
man life. “Motley” might be cited as 
an exception, yet even “Motley” plays 
with far-reaching calamities like the 
clown with the skulls in “Hamlet.” But 
mysticism in our day can hardly flourish 
except through its relation as symbol or 
adjunct to things profounder and more 
solid than itself. Our age is a 
wedding-guest, whom the loud bassoon 
summons imperiously to the bridal 
party, and who is held by the Ancient 
Mariner only when the message is 
intensely passionate and profoundly ethi- 
cal as well as superhuman. Without 
these supports the supernatural is a toy; 
it is a toy for Mr. De La Mare. 

Beauty, of course, is all-sufficing, all- 
indemnifying, but the degree of beauty 
which ransoms and atones is not too 
freely scattered in these pages. Mr. 
De La Mare is figured in the popular 
mind as the author of “The Listeners” 
and other such poems. The description 
is inexact. He might more fitly be called 
the author of “The Listeners” and other 
poems—very decidedly other. He has in 
a rare degree the power of animating 
expectation. In reading the two vol- 
umes of his “Collected Poems” I have 
the feeling of an expectant traveler rid- 
ing up to a house that teems with mys- 
tery and the promise of varied, multitu- 
dinous encounters. I dismount; I knock 
at the door; I cry, “Is there anybody 
there?” The air forthwith tingles with 
manifold and impalpable suggestions, but 
the sounds are wordless, and the door 
is sealed, and I mount my horse and 
ride away. 

The first poem in the third volume 
of Mr. Noyes’s “Collected Poems” is en- 
titled “The Lord of Misrule.” It tells 
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The revelation of the genial life-phil- 
osophy of a much loved teacher, widely 
known as scholar and man of letters. 


Price, $3.00; postage, 10 cents 


THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 
by ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


The first volume of the series has been 
recognized as a compelling presenta- 
tion of what the liberal college is and 
how it “makes minds.” 

Price, $2.50; postage, 10 cents 
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how a band of Maytime revelers with 
Will Summers or his like at their head 
broke into Parson Primrose’s church in 
the tolerant old Elizabethan days, si- 
lenced and drove out the parson, broke 
the sexton’s head, strewed hawthorn 
through the aisles, and appropriated the 
most august words of the Gospel to the 
celebration of the pagan joys of budding 
spring. Mr. Noyes is all for the royster- 
ers, and gibes at the parson with the rest. 
But the reader asks curiously where an 
Elizabethan Noyes would have ranged 
himself on such a Mayday. With the 
rioters or in the pews? It is so easy 
to riot with the Elizabethans. Instinct 
seems so much more trustworthy at a 
distance. The point of interest is that 
in our time the Lord of Misrule in the 
shape of daring literary innovation, trust 
in nature, and release of the senses has 
broken into the staid and orderly Victo- 
rian church, and that Mr. Noyes again 
and again in this very volume has de- 
nounced the outrage with all the indig- 
nation of a warden or trustee. Let us 
hear him for a moment. 
Oh, then, beware, beware, 
Lest in the strong name of “reality” 
You mock yourselves anew with shapes of air, 
Lest it be you agnostics, who re-write 
The fettering creeds of night, 
Affirm you know your own Unknowable, 
And lock the winged soul in a new hell; 
Lest it be you, lip-worshippers of Truth, 
Who break the heart of youth, . . . 
Lest it be you who hunt a flying wraith 
Through this dissolving stuff of hill and cloud; 
Lest it be you who at the last annul 
Your covenant with your kind; 
Lest it be you who darken heart and mind, 
Sell the strong soul in bondage to a dream, 
And fetter us once more to things that seem. 
(p. 192) 

We side with Mr. Noyes in the main, 
but roysterers as a rule are better poets 
than churchwardens, and Mr. Noyes is 
more pungent in “The Lord of Misrule” 
and “Old Blind Moone” than in many of 
his pleas for law, order, and decorum. 
“Old Blind Moone” is an old fiddler from 
whom Shakespeare is rumored to have 
filched a stave or two; we remember that 
Prince Hal, with the king’s revenues at 
his disposal, once took purses. 

There is something very right about 
Mr. Noyes, and there is something wrong 
about him. About the rightness there 
can be scant dispute. He has written 
clear English in. days when it is almost 
a distinction to be clear. He has written 
sound literature in days when it is al- 
most an honor to be sound. His swift- 
ness and vigor as a lyrist, his patriotism 
as an Englishman, and his large-hearted- 
ness as a human being are unquestioned. 
Somehow one loves the man better than 
the poet; one feels that the man is more 
poetic. The lilt of “Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land” is not the rhythm to which he 
modulates his own verse, but it is the 
rhythm to which Nature moulded Alfred 
Noyes. There is a fineness in the man 
which his verse rather demonstrates 


than embodies. The reason possibly may 
be divined. He is strong in character, 
but he, or at least his verse, is not 
strongly individual. 

Let no one suppose that he falls short 
in this point because he is an advocate 
of the tradition. Mr. Chesterton is a 
spokesman for the tradition, and Mr. 
Chesterton tingles with individuality, 
The tradition has its fine side, and a 
sentinel is nearly as interesting and poet- 
ical an object as a scout. But in Mr, 
Noyes the representative exceeds the 
man. To compare him with Kipling in 
this regard is suggestive and profitable. 
The works of the Anglo-Indian poet make 
us feel that Kipling has been moulded 
in the image of the British Empire, but 
also, no less assuredly, that the British 
Empire has been cast in the form of 
Kipling. The infusion has been double 
and mutual; the man has been steeped 
in the tradition and the tradition in the 
man. With Mr. Noyes all is different. 
In him the tradition has not found a new 
body; it has found only a new tenement. 
It is not reshaped, recolored, recast in 
his personality; that personality is sim- 
ply its rostrum or pulpit. Wise readers 
will chasten my exaggerations, but they 
will agree with me perhaps that Mr. 
Noyes has a curious resemblance to a 
type. He is a living man beyond a doubt, 
but a man framed along the lines of 
heightened and simplified generality on 
which characters are fashioned in ro- 
mance. The mystery which we seek in 
every man, and most of all in a poet, is 
undiscoverable. The frontiers are too 
palpable; the poet reminds us of a public 
square; he is too measurable, too trav- 
ersable, too rectilinear, too forensic. The 
beautiful thing about him is that he is 
a square through which Britain and 
America may wander hand in hand. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


HANDBOOK frankly aiming at a 

popular goal disavows the rigid stan- 
dards applicable to more technical pur- 
poses. As such “Measure Your Mind,” 
by M. R. Trabue and Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge (Doubleday), is a creditable per- 
formance, though it does not avoid the 
conspicuous shortcomings of an over-con- 
fident and over-familiar candidate for 
favor. The main task which the authors 
set themselves was to give some readable 
account of the application of mental tests 
to the great personnel of the army, to the 
rank and file of industry, and to the selec- 
tive processes of education; in addition, 
to show the nature of the materials used, 
the mode of their use, and thus to make 
available the technique of testing for all 
who may wish to use it. These services 
they duly perform; and it is a type of 
service legitimately much in demand. 
There is, however, a distinctly cavalier 
attitude towards the deeper thinking, 
towards the analytical talent, from which 
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all application derives its value. The 
standards of the laboratory are too much 
ignored and those of the business world, 
in which values are always converted 
and sometimes distorted, are preferred. 
Statements that theories have no place 
in science, or that there are no mute in- 
glorious Miltons, betray a limitation on 
the one side and a blind optimism on the 
other, neither of which bespeak a critical 
temper. The several weights and meas- 
ures used in measuring the mind have 
not the simple justification that is the 


warrant of physical standards. The © 


product is so indefinitely more variable 
and complex that what is omitted from 
measurement is and must be more sig- 
nificant than what is included. Applied 
psychology has had to be content to 
choose the simpler situations, where also 
the saving grace of large numbers is a 
decided aid, and from these deduce lim- 
ited conclusions. Within these limita- 
tions it has scored a signal success in a 
remarkably short experience. Its further 
extension will depend upon the conquest 
of the far more difficult field of intel- 
lectual, emotional, and moral qualities, 
which its formulae at present barely 
touch. 


Drama 
“Diff rent’ and “The 
White Villa’”’ 

YOUNG girl in a seaport town learns 
J that her betrothed lover has sinned 
in a foreign port with a brown woman on 
a single occasion with peculiar extenu- 
ations. She breaks the engagement, and 
he waits thirty years for its renewal. In 
the second act the woman, now about fifty 
years old, has repapered and redecorated 
her house, has enlivened her dress, 
painted her face and dyed her hair to 
captivate a young fellow who was unborn 
in the first act. He is a puppy who turns 
hound, and the hand which he has 
slightingly offered to the unhesitating 
woman is insultingly retracted within 
half an hour. Left alone, she tears the 
new-hung curtains and pictures from the 
walls. There is a little more to be told 
later, but that in brief is the story of 
Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s two-act play “Dif- 
f’rent,” which has now passed from the 
dusk of Provincetown to the glare of 
Broadway. Let me admit frankly at the 
start that I was unable to view the self- 
abasement of the woman in Act II with- 
out a stricture or strangulation in the 
throat; there is chastisement for the very 
body in such plays. 

To what extent should a reviewer look 
for critical guidance to that order of 
sensations which may be briefly and 
loosely described as nausea? Are they 
trustworthy? The very vehemence and 
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imperiousness which gives them author- 
ity with the heedless arouses doubts in 
the sober-minded. No verdicts savor 
more of the personal, the customary, in 
a sense even the accidental. I shrank a 
little when the physicians at my table 
mixed syphilis and cancer rather joy- 
fully with their pie and coffee. The 
young ex-soldier at my side, who had 
seen a body cut in two and one-half 
flung over and beyond his own head, de- 
clared himself to be quite unmoved by 
the outspokenness of doctors. Which 
attitude was right? The stability of their 
nerves, the mobility of mine, was not 
each right in its own way? Delicacy and 
hardihood are both virtues; life is our 
preceptor in both. How far should one 
allow one’s nerves or even one’s digestive 
tract to participate in the task of criti- 
cism? 

One should be slow to condemn work 
that is otherwise sincere and forcible on 
grounds so casual and fluctuating as the 
rebellion of the organism. One may lose 
a great deal. I should not care to loathe 
dirt to the extent of cutting myself off 
from the first thirty (or is it fifty?) 
pages of “Le Pere Goriot,” or even to 
hate ordure to the point of obliterating 
one of the least forgettable adventures in 
the last division of ‘‘Les Misérables.” The 
selfsame critic varies strangely in his 
judgments. In the “Oedipus Tyrannus” 
I am on excellent terms with the parricide 


and am able to arrange a sort of truce 
with the incest, but I succumb at once to 
the king’s bleeding eyesockets; they are 
to me, not only terrible, but abhorrent. 
Am I to impose this abhorrence as a criti- 
cal duty upon others? Voltaire’s French 
nerves were rasped not altogether inex- 
cusably by the clowns who sing as they 
toss up skulls in the graveyard scene in 
“Hamlet,” but he seems not to have 
dreaded the effect on English nerves of 
the woman in his circumspect ‘“Hen- 
riade” who in time of famine prepares to 
cook and eat her child. Obviously, criti- 
cism should be both liberal and lenient 
in a field in which reactions may vary 
from sex to sex, from age to age, from 
folk to folk, from man to man, almost 
from mood to mood. The critic should be 
more a witness than a judge, and he 
should remember that while as judge he 
is one among—let us say—fifty, as wit- 
ness he is merely one among thousands. 
There are helps and hints of a sort, 
nevertheless, even if there are no com- 
pelling and decisive standards. Three of 
them may be put thus: the more serious 
the mood, the more ethical the result, and 
the more typical the instance, the more 
defensible is the exposure of the un- 
savory. Now in “Diff’rent” Mr. O’Neill 
is rather curious than serious, his second 
act, though not ethically null, is ethically 
needless, and his instance is not typical 
but extravagant. In seriousness I felt 
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the difference between his work and the 
Goncourt novel called “Chérie.” “Chérie” 
deals and deals very plainly with a theme 
recalling “Diff’rent,” though the enor- 
mity of the disparity in age is judiciousl) 
avoided. But “Chérie” can be read be 
cause its mood is semi-tragic whereas the 
mood of “Diff’rent” is inquisitive. It 
Mr. O’Neill shared in my recoil, I should 
find it easier to share in his hardihood. 
Again, the picture in Act II is ethically 
superfluous. In Act I everybody con- 
demns Emma; the very Emmas in the 
audience are pro-Caleb. The normal 
effects of such conduct are more power- 
ful deterrents than the fantastic result 
to which it is said to lead in one excep- 
tional and morbid case. How exceptional 
the case is an example may demonstrate. 
Emma is “sex-starved.”’ Let us suppose 
that a hungry person who detests alcohol 
refuses a nutritious and palatable dish 
because a single teaspoonful of the unwel- 
come fluid has entered into its composi- 
tion. In the course of the day he is im- 
pelled by starvation to lap the dregs from 
the bottoms of unwashed champagne- 
glasses. This would be revolting; it 
would become monstrous, if the original 
dish a little cold, it is true, but still 
nutritious and not unpalatable, lay un- 
touched, inviting his hand, upon the table. 
That is Emma’s case; Caleb is still there. 
Let sex revenge itself where it cannot 
retrieve itself, but  self-retrieval for 
Emma is perennially open. Plainly, the 
instance is not typical. 

Caleb, let me say at this point, offers 
his hand to Emma in the last act, and 
hangs himself in his barn when he learns 
of her engagement to his nephew. This 
second act, without being tricky, is adroit, 
and throws some doubt on that guileless- 
ness in things theatrical with which Mr. 
O’Neill has been charged or credited by 
critics of the drama. But ought Caleb 
to hang himself? After all, this is 
Emma’s play, not Caleb’s, and Caleb, 
dangling from the beam, somehow 
thrusts himself between our eyes and 
Emma. Moreover, a point is made of 
Caleb’s ordinariness in the first act; he 


is ordinary in a good way, but still ordi- 


nary. But does the ordinary hold out for 
thirty years? Does the ordinary hang 
itself when its hopes are finally disap- 
pointed? In‘so severe, not to say so 
savage, a truth-teller as Mr. O’Neill, is 
not this romance, “moonshine,” the prod- 
uct of illicit distilling? 

The suspense in this play is only mod- 
erate. Emma, in Act II, quite ceases to 
be sympathetic, and the question of her 
death or life, of her marriage or spinster- 
hood, is merged in the certainty of her 
degradation. There is a rude truth in 
the common sailor-folk of the first part 
which the acting reflected with a rude 
adequacy. Miss Mary Blair made the 


original Emma credible; whether there 
was truth to nature in the effect of 
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mingled phantasm and hetaera which she 
gave us in the later Emma must be re- 
ferred to the specialists in monsters. 
Mr. James Light as Caleb acted well, he 
was, for all his sin, a little too mealy, or 
if the reader prefers edibles of another 
kind, too vealy in his temper, to call out 
the last reserves of sympathy. 

“The White Villa,” Miss (or Mrs.) 
Edith Ellis’s adaptation of Karen 
Michaelis’s “Dangerous Age,” was pre- 
sented by the Players’ Fellowship and 
Mr. A. H. Woods in special matinees at 
the Eltinge Theatre last week. The play 
is another study in the pathology of sex, 
more engaging and less sincere, more 
genteel and less incisive, more heartless 
but less revolting, than Mr. O’Neill’s. In 
certain points, for example, the admir- 
able handling of the not unoriginal cli- 
max, and the very apt and pregnant un- 
derplot or underplay of the cook and Jen- 
sen, its talent is remarkable. The elegant 
and worldly wife of a Copenhagen man- 
ufacturer has obtained a divorce. This 
divorce is featureless—almost meaning- 
less. Her marriage has been dull, and 
divorce is the yawn which acknowledges 
and relieves the dullness. She withdraws 
to rural seclusion, but not before dismiss- 
ing a young and eager lover who is thir- 
teen years younger than herself. The 
common-sense of this is admirable, but 
common-sense on the heroic scale has its 
retribution in = mania. After eight 
months of isolation from men she has 
reached the point of recalling the lover 
(who is already chilled), of recalling the 
husband (who is already re-pledged) ; 
she has even sunk to the point of eying 
her own gardener with solicitude. The 
cunning of the antithesis is noticeable. 
The woman who starts out by saying: 
“No man unless the ideally right one” 
ends with the supplication: “Any man 
rather than none.” Where the individual 
has starved the woman, the woman 
crushes the individual. This is bright 
logic; perhaps it is sound psychology. 

The great defect of this play lies in its 
middle term. Its major consequences 
all flow from an act for which there is no 
eal occasion jn the premises or the con- 
gruities of the drama. That act is the 
woman’s voluntary act of self-seclusion. 
There is nothing in the divorce or the 
rejection of the lover to necessitate that 
seclusion, yet that seclusion is the only 
source of the multiplying disasters and 
ignominies of the final act. Miss Lucile 
Watson gave a strong portrayal of the 
woman, a portrayal measured in its re- 
straints and calculated in its abandon- 
ments; a little unsympathetic at first in 
the hard levity and bitter cheer to which 
au rasp.in the voice gave more than need- 
ful emphasis, but growing in interest 
and variety as the character shriveled 
before our eyes. Mr. Ellis was savory 
in the part of the savorless husband. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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